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practicalities... 





BVIOUSLY, our career cover this 

month depicts home economics 
journalism. Not many in editorial posi- 
tions can so literally dip their fingers 
in printer’s ink as do newspaper women. 
But part of the job of Agnes Reasor 
Olmstead, home economics editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution in Atlanta, 
Georgia, is to help make up the form 
for the Friday Food Section. 

Agnes Reasor Olmstead has _ been 
home economics editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution since September 1949. 
During this time she has won honors 
for her outstanding contribution in 
reporting and interpreting news of 
foods to her readers. Both in 1950 
and 1951 she was given the Vesta 
Award of the American Meat Institute 
and the Grocery Manufacturers of 
American Life Line of America Trophy 
Bowl. Not only is she the first editor 
to have won both awards in the same 
year, but the first to have won them 
twice consecutively. 

Previous to joining the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Mrs. Olmstead had had ex- 
cellent experience in other areas of 
home economics in business. After 
receiving her B.S. degree in institution 
management at Purdue University, she 
became manager of a department store 
tearoom. At this time, her writing 
ability revealed itself in articles she 
wrote for the American Restaurant 
Magazine. 

Later, she hecame a home economist 
for the Norge Corporation and con- 
ducted cooking schools and _ training 
schools. She also worked as a member 
of the Swift and Company “Martha 
Logan” staff in Chicago, and then 
inaugurated the home economics edu- 
cation work for Cereal Institute. 

Mrs. Reasor points to her career as 
an example of how versatile home eco- 
nomics training fits one for many jobs. 
Others in home economics journalism 
could probably relate similar histories 
proving, also, that sound experience is 
as important as writing ability. 
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(ne of the broad aims of home economics—as it is of all educa- 
tion today—is to better interpret our program to our public. ‘This is 
often referred to as bridging the gap between school and community 
and is considered so important that educators meet in special sessions 
to study how this may be achieved. 


This month we present six articles from different parts of the coun- 
try, which are concrete examples of ways home economics teachers are 
helping to acquaint their communities with the rich offerings of home 
economics. 


The first is the lead article, Home Economics Can Help Build 
Bridges, on page 60. In it Isabella McQuesten of Oregon State Col- 
lege shows that good home economics teaching is a two-way process. 
She lists specific ways to utilize community resources for better student 
learning experiences which at the same time explain the home eco- 
nomics program to the public. 


On page 61 we reprint an article by Marjorie Prieur, a high school 
teacher in Webster Groves, Missouri, which she originally wrote for 
her local newspaper. This is a good example of the kind of article 
home economics teachers can submit to newspapers to help further 
Good Public Relations. 


The article, Can You Give Them What They Want Most, on page 
63 emphasizes a less obvious, but certainly important form of public 
relations. Angelyn Wadley, now a homemaker in Providence, Utah 
and formerly a state supervisor, shows that the realistic understanding 
of students’ problems is a special responsibility of home economics 
teachers. She opens the article with an imaginary discussion with a 
mother about her daughter, and concludes by selling the mother on 
home economics—not an unusual event—but a telling one. 


In the foods section, Bertha Jennings, a high school teacher in 
Granby, Missouri, describes another approach. Miss Jennings felt 
that teaching pupils to freeze foods was not only an excellent experi- 
ence in itself, but would aid future classwork. So she worked out a 
scheme with the local freezer locker company whereby the home eco- 
nomics department would have free space in exchange for advice on 
freezing problems. She prepared a leaflet which the freezer locker 
company distributed to customers and evolved methods for freezing 
locally produced foods. By being of such service to her community 
she demonstrated home economics in action—as a practical function- 
ing program. See page 75. 

Along the same lines of service to a community is the artfcle Teach- 
ing Foods and Nutrition to Adults on page 82 by. Virginia Leslie of 
Tallahassee, Florida. ‘This is part two of an article started in the 
January issue and describes an adult class which was so well received 
that the second term saw a waiting list of 200 women. 


Finally, the most important way of promoting home economics is 
by making it so vital that people will seek it out because of its special 
offerings. Even young men are turning to home economics for prep- 
aration for life-time careers. The article on page 78 by Helena M. 
Hunt titled, Look Ma, I’m Cooking! tells about men who are invading 
the institution management department at Purdue University in Indi- 
ana and obtaining degrees in home economics. 
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TEACHING MANUAL 


To help you tell your students about the “Magic” of Condensed Milk 


“GOOD EATING BY BORDEN’S” 
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[LEAFLET } 


The magic milk product you 
can make more interesting 
dishes with than any other 
ingredient on earth! 


Dordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


mh Magic DESseE® 


Now—for the first time—the complete story of 
one of the most fascinating and versatile milk 
products has been compiled into a 16-page illus- 
trated teacher’s guide. 


In ‘‘Good Eating By Borden’s” you'll find... 


e the history of the origin of condensed milk 
@ a detailed account of its manufacture 


@ what makes condensed milk different from 
other milk products 


@ a scientific explanation of its great nutritional 
value 


@ recipes showing its wonderful versatility 


Plus a wealth of other valuable facts and infor- 
mation! 

Specially prepared for your convenience by the 
makers of the original sweetened condensed 
milk, Borden’s Eagle Brand, this booklet is 
offered free to home economics teachers. 


Every home economist is sure to find ‘‘Good 
Eating By Borden’s”’ an invaluable help 
in making milk-cookery classes easier to 
teach—more interesting for their students. 
For your free copy mail coupon below—or 
coupon in service section of this magazine. 


f, FE! Mail this coupon todoy 
@ (or coupon on page 93 ) 


g we ee ee ee ee ee ees eee ee eee es ee ee ee ee eee ae ee 





Borden’s Dept. PH-22, Box 175 
New York 46, New York 


Piease send me a free copy of ‘Good Eating By Borden’s.” 


Name 





Address 





City State 


©The Borden Co. 
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HE Future Homemakers of America 

have announced that they will hold 

their national convention in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, July 2-6, 1953. There will 
not be a nationa. convention this year. 
A smaller “Delegates Meeting” will he 
held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 14- 
20, 1952. This will be a conference of 
voting delegates from all states and 
candidates for national office. 

The Advisory Board and national of- 
ficers met last fall to draw up plans and 
goals for the 1952-53 program of work. 
They invite all members to contribute 
ideas for chapter, group and individual 
activities and send them to the national 
headquarters in Washington. 


Dr. Martha Eliot Receives 
Achievement Award 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, who last year 
became Chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, was presented the American 
Woman’s Association Award for Fmin- 
ent Achievement last December in 
recognition of her “spirit of leadership 
and career of service to others.” The 
bronze medal which the association 
awards annually was given to Dr. Eliot 
by Elizabeth Corning, president of the 
organization, during a ceremony held 
in the Barclay Hotel, New York. 

Receiving the award, Dr. Eliot said: 
“I look upon this award as a symbol of 
the high esteem in which American 
women hold public office and of the 
trust which they repose in their public 
servants. I know of no more rewarding 
task than that of helping to make 
government an effective instrument for 
building a better life for all people.” 


Social Research Planned 

A long-range program of research in 
social growth has been planned by 
the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. ‘The research, made 
possible by grants from the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Grant Founda- 
tion and the Social Science Research 
Council, will attempt to discover fac- 
tors producing mental and social health 
in the community. Under the direction 
of Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner, it 
will be conducted by the Department 
of Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships at Cornell in cooperation 
with allied fields at Cornell. 

Three projects have been outlined 
for the first three year unit. One 
already under way, consists of how 
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residents of a town in New York solve 
their community problems. Research 
workers sit in on meetings dealing 
with such problems as housing, public 
health, school expansion, etc. At the 
same time, studies are made to see what 
factors in the person and situation bring 
about or hinder a solution of these 
problems. 

The second project will test the abil- 
ity to put oneself in another person’s 
place in order to sense how he thinks 
and feels. It is hoped that, since 
this ability is important in all rela- 
tionships, an adequate method will be 
developed to measure this skill. The 
purpose of the third study will be to 
train graduate students in methods of 
social research for use in the future 
plans of this program. 

During the first three years the re- 
search will be centered on adult resi- 
dents. It is hoped that later it can 
be carried on with adolescents and 
children in an effort to trace home and 
family influences which produce the 
type of person capable of helping solve 
community problems. 


Homemaking Education 
Workshop 


A one day homemaking education 
workshop for nuns of the School Depart- 
ment of the Worcester Diocese was held 
in November at the David Hale Fanning 
Trade High School for Girls in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

The morning’s program consisted of 


SP ARIE oe SNS RRR 
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Dates to Remember 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 27—Ash Wednesday 

April 13—Easter 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

May 10—Mother’s Day 

June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


* 
CS SIRE 


an address, “Why Teach Homemak- 
ing?”, by Blanche M. Penn, director 
of the school. Following a tour of the 
school, Barbara Kester, former home 
economics teacher, discussed family 
relations. She emphasized its place in 
the high school program and how it 
contributes to the life needs of students. 
Caroline Wilson, state supervisor of 
homemaking education in Massachu- 
setts, opened the afternoon's session 
with a talk on trends in homemaking 
education. The group then selected one 
of three sectional meetings to attend. 
These included “Basic Principles of 
Clothing Construction” by Malvina 
Mitchell, head of the school’s dress- 
making department; “Planning Nutri- 
tious Meals” by Katherine Kelly, 
hospital nutrition instructor; and “Do 
Girls Need Club Activities?” by Ethel 
Moore, former director of Essex County 
Homemaking School, Danvers, Mass. 
Exhibits on table settings, library re- 
sources and art for the homemaker 
were also part of the day’s activities. 


From Here To There 

Helen Evans Brown and Kathryn 
Hughes have been appointed to the 
editorial staff of Western Family maga- 
zine. Well known author of cookbooks 
on western foods, Mrs. Brown will 
join the staff as western foods writer. 
Mrs. Hughes, with experience as foods 
writer, cooking school demonstrator 
and homemaking expert for the Chicago 
Herald American, will be associate food 
editor. 


Judith M. Ganz has been appointed 
home economist and nutritionist with 
the Department of Markets of New 
York City. A graduate of Syracuse 


University, Miss Ganz was formerly 
affliated with the Fresh Cranberry 
Institute. 


Margaret Billings Raffles is now home 
economist on the staff of McCann- 
Erickson’s office in Chicago. She has 
previously been associated with Harvey 
& Howe’s counseling service in home 
economics, the Kellogg Company and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Ellen H. Semrow has returned to 
the American Institute of Baking as 
director of its consumer service depart- 
ment. She will coordinate the program 
of the department in its test kitchen, 
nutrition education and food publicity 
activities. 

Charlotte Stone is a recent addition 
to the staff of the Consumer Education 


Department of Household Finance 
Corporation. Previous to this, Mrs. 
Stone held editorial positions with 


such magazines as Coronet, Esquire, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Mademoi- 
selle. She has also worked on public 
opinion polls and copy testing cam- 
paigns for advertising agencies. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the important chemical and physical 
differences between acetate and rayon, has ruled that they are to be separately 


identified. This ruling will simplify your shopping and enable you to know what 
you are buying. 

Celanese Corporation of America, pioneer in the development of acetate, is providing 
tags for acetate garments of all descriptions. These will identify the garments and 
give specific instructions as to care and serviceability. To acquaint you with the 


distinctive qualities of acetate, we have prepared a booklet, “Acetate, The Beauty 





Fiber” which contains specific information on what acetate is, how to identify it, 
how to care for it, and what to expect from it in the way of service. This booklet is, 


available for you and your students free of charge. 


GQ@corPORATION OF AMERICA 


SS a A ma at alma meaee emcrnaamme 1 


Education Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the booklet “Acetate, the Beauty Fiber” 


free of charge. 
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Know Your Fabrics 
By Lucy D. Taylor 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $6.75 Pp. 366 1951 


The sub-title, Standard Decorative 
Textiles and Their Use, is needed to 
show that this is no ordinary textile 
book. It is designed to help students 
learn the major types of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, their development, 
structure and character; and to see the 
possibilities of such fabrics in terms of 
practical use. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. Standard fabrics are illustrated 
first. The use of the outline form, 
“What is it? What are the decorative 
uses? How does it hang best? and In 
what color does it come?” not only 
simplifies descriptions, but makes this 
section especially useful as a quick ref- 
erence on fabrics. 

The second section traces the devel- 
opment of textiles from the early 
Renaissance through the Empire peri- 
ods. Also covered are the characteristic 
expressions of furniture forms used in 
the major periods and the colors found 
in period fabrics. 

Using chairs for examples, Miss 
Taylor shows in the final section how 
to coordinate fabrics and styles for beau- 
ty and suitability to purpose. 

The book is well illustrated and there 
is a complete index. It will provide an 
excellent reference for both students 
and decorators. —R. R. 


Designing Your 

Own Dress Patterns 
By Helen Nicol Tanous 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Il. 
Price $5.95 Pp. 208 1951 


The author lives up to her statement 
in “Letter to the Reader’ when she 
says the nutshells have been thrown 
away and the kernels remain. It is rare 
that a difficult and technical subject is 
treated so simply and so clearly. 

Designing in this text is done by the 
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flat pattern method using the basic 
block. The specific method is pivoting 
from a basic point such as the point of 
the bust. The slash-and-spread method 
also is used. When neither of these 
techniques is suitable, drafting methods 
are employed. These involve the use of 
stated measurements related to the 
block. 

The chapters cover the designing of 
all parts of a dress, coats and suits, play 
clothes and children’s clothes. The lat- 
ter chapters include slacks, shorts and 
panties. One chapter explains how to 
grade a basic pattern from one to other 
sizes. 

The diagrams are clear; the text is 
brief and simple but adequate. ‘There 
is no bibliography and no index al- 
though the index is hardly necessary 
because the chapters indicate content 
so clearly. 

This book may be safely placed in 
the hands of a_ beginning designer 
whether she has or does not have a 
teacher to supplement the directions. It 
is indeed a treat to find the “kernels 
without the shells.” 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAucK 


The Complete Book of 
Home Millinery 
By Wanda Summers Collins 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 107 1951 


You can have all the hats you want, 
designed by and for you, if the in- 
structions are followed step-by-step as 
outlined in this volume. The author's 
purpose is to teach how to make becom- 
ing, professional looking, individualized 
hats. She assumes that nothing is 
known about making a hat and dis- 
cusses each process explaining every de- 
tail. Mrs. Collins emphasizes the im- 
portance of using proper materials in 
order to develop custom-made rather 
than home-made hats. She also offers 
to arrange a buying source if you find 
it difficult to obtain materials. 

—Reviewed by Dorotuy S. Day 


Cooking For Two 


By Janet McKenzie Hill 
Revised by Sally Larkin 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $3.00 Pp. 307 1951 


This cookbook has been brought up 
to the last minute in a newly revised 
edition by home economist Sally Lar- 
kin. It features a variety of quick to 
prepare menus and easy to follow reci- 
pes for every occasion. Included are 
many new recipes along with the old 
which have been revised and supple- 
mented to include new ideas. A new 
section on sandwich making has been 
added along with new information on 
pressure cookery, use of prepared mixes 
and canned, dehydrated and frozen 
foods. Handy reference tables, market- 
ing suggestions and cookery hints are 
also given to help make cooking for 
two easy and fun. 

—Reviewed by MARGE MOTHERSILL 


Food Processing 

By A. O. Duncan 

Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 564 1951 

This high school text, written espe- 
cially with the rural family in mind, di- 
rects most of its attention on the three 
major methods of food preservation— 
canning, freezing and dehydration. 
These are presented in detail and in- 
clude the principles, equipment neces- 
sary and procedures to follow in pre- 
serving the family’s food supply.  Par- 
ticularly emphasized are the newer fa- 
cilities available such as community 
canning plants, freezer locker plants 
and home freezers. The remainder of 
the book discusses flour and cereals, 
dairy and poultry foods, and meat and 
tells how these foods may be preserved 
for future use. —M. M. 


Booklets Worth Knowing About 

Eating Problems of Children and 
Eating Patterns of Children are con- 
densations of the 13 “Child Guid- 
ance Leaflets” originally published in 
1943. The first pamphlet suggests how 
mothers can help their children develop 
good eating habits along with advice on 
handling eating problems. The second 
gives doctors and nurses working with 
parents a background and understand- 
ing of mental health aspects of child- 
ren’s eating patterns. Copies may be 
secured from the Promotion Depart- 
ment, National Association for Mental 
Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
for 15c each. For quantity purchases, 
lower rates are available. 


Modern Hooked Rugs. Contains de- 
signs and instructions for making 
hooked rugs. Free. Cornell Miscel- 
laneous Bulletin 11, Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


For new combination of favorite foods 


Banana Salmon Salad 


1 cup sliced or diced ripe 2 tablespoons chopped Combine bananas and pineapple. Add 


bananas* sweet pickle 


(1 to 2 bananas) 11% teaspoons salt 


salmon or tuna, celery, pickle and salt. Mix 
together mayonnaise or salad dressing and 
mustard and add to banana mixture. Mix 


vs a diced 1 pec ae ier gum lightly. Combine 2 or 3 crisp lettuce leaves 
P ‘ PP : el to form a cup and arrange on each salad 
1 to 114 cups cooked, flaked 1 tablespoon prepared plate. Fill each lettuce cup with salad 


salmon or tuna mustard 
Ym to 1 cup diced celery Lettuce 
Salad greens for garnish 


Bamamas sup 


mixture. Garnish salad with crisp salad 
greens. Four to six servings. 


*Use fully ripe bananas. .. yellow peel flecked with brown 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 
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HE outstanding work being done 

at Father Flanagan’s Boys Home in 

Boys ‘Town, Nebraska has been de- 
picted in a newly released color film. 
Place Called Home, the story of one 
boy’s experience at Boys ‘Town, gives an 
intimate glimpse of how more than 800 
boys are educated, trained and taught 
a trade for the future. ‘The 21 minute 
motion picture is distributed by the 
Film Center, Inc., Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Princeton 


Filmstrip on Beef 

A new colored filmstrip on beef, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, should be of interest tu all 
When It’s Your Turn 
at the Meat Counter discusses buying 
and using beef, using pictures of 12 
various retail It also explains 
the Federal beef grading program with 
color photographs that compare the five 
beef grades: Prime, Choice, Good, Com- 
mercial and Utility. Lecture notes ac- 
company the 27 frame filmstrip for use 
while the pictures are shown. Copies 
may be purchased from the Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. at $4.00 each. 


home economists. 


cuts. 


1952 Film Listing Catalog 

Sterling Films, Inc., 316 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, has released «its 
Educational Film Listing for 1952. This 
free catalog contains more than 250 of 
the latest 16 mm sound, black and white 
and color films available to audio vis- 
ual educators. A free monthly bulletin 
of Latest Film News giving new devel- 
opments and releases will also be sent 
upon request. 


Better Study Habits Series 

\ new series of six color filmstrips 
have been made for middle grades and 
junior high school students to help 
stimulate their interest in improving 


basic skills. The series includes Im- 
prove Your Reading, Improve Your 
Spelling, Improve Your Handwriting, 

: 


Improve Your Vocabulary, Improve 
Your Punctuation and Improve Your 


Study Habits. Each filmstrip gives the 
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importance of the study skill and an 
explanation of how to improve it. The 
set may be purchased from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, or through YAF dealers 
for $30.00. 


Negatively Speaking 

Everyone is put into a situation of 
saying “no” at one time or another. 
Learning how to say it gracefully is the 
subject of a Coronet Film. Avoid sit- 
uations in which it is necessary, have 
alternatives planned in advance and be 
firm in your convictions are among the 
methods suggested in How To Say No 
for meeting this difficulty successfully. 
The one reel film by Coronet Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois is $100 in sound and color or 
$50 in black and white. 


Life With Uncle Sam 

Necessary adjustments in changing 
from a civilian to military life are un- 
dertaken in Are You Ready for Serv- 
ice, a series of 14 Coronet instructional 
films. Marking ‘the first pre-induction 
movies ever to be produced, the initial 
group of 3 films attempts to orient 
young men and women to world, na- 
tional and personal points of view. The 
titles are What It’s All About, Your 
Plans and Service and Citizenship. The 
first film primarily answers the ques- 
tions: what are we getting ready for? 


and why will I have to go into the 
service? ‘The second discusses how mil- 
itary service can be successfully in- 
corporated into long-range future ob- 
jectives whereas the third film is de- 
signed to answer what is expected of 
a citizen, how one. fulfills his citizen- 
ship duties and the part that military 
service plays in this role. 

Further details on these films are ob- 
tainable through Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, 


Films For Food Classes 

A group of films being distributed 
by Modern Talking Picture Service Inc. 
should be especially valuable for foods 
classes. ‘The group includes Your Fes- 
tival of Cheese Recipes which explains 
different cheeses and demonstrates their 
uses; Let’s Talk Turkey which points 
out how to buy, prepare and serve this 
bird; Never Keep a Good Steak Waiting 
which gives tips on buying steak. and 
cutting it to eliminate excess bone and 
waste; Margarine Makes Good which 
discusses the use of margarine in foods; 
and 400 Years in 4 Minutes which cov 
ers the history of cake making and the 
secrets of making cakes by the four- 
minute method. 

The films, most of them in color, were 
produced by various manufacturers, 
They are available for a small trans- 
portation charge from Modern Talking 
Picture Service Inc., 140 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








TV Corner 


OTS of fun and just as much satis- 
faction.” In these words, Ethel Jack- 
son, television home economist for the 
East Ohio Gas Company, describes her 


television show over WEWS in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Called “The Women’s 
Window,” it is a half-hour program 


presented five days a week from an all 
eas kitchen. A living room is a recent 
addition to the setting. 

Many phases of homemaking are 
stressed during the program. These 
range from home furnishings and food 


preparation to a series of interesting 
craft projects which are conducted from 
behind the Rusco window, often by 
various members of the community. The 
projects such as making favors, how 
puppets or building the 
family’s Christmas tree are shown in 
detail. After the program, printed 
instructions are sent to homemakers. 
The cooking part of the program is 
usually handled by Miss Jackson. How- 


to construct 


ever, to give added interest value, guests 
Here they 
demonstrate a favorite recipe or one of 
their specialties. Among such guests 
are nationally prominent home econo- 
mists and men and women living in 
the surrounding area. 


often appear on the show. 


For example, one of the guests who 
recently appeared on “The Women’s 
Window” was Mrs. Leonard M. Simon 
of the well known Smorgasbord Res- 
taurant in Stow, Ohio. She is pictured 
with Miss Jackson discussing plans to 
the traditional Swedish 
250 hospitalized veterans as part of the 
show’s second anniversary celebration, 

Highly received, the program has 
a mail response of approximately 4,000 
letters daily. 


serve meal to 
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Answering some questions from our mailbag on 


QUESTION: 
How does canned fish rate in protein 
content? 


ANSWER: 
Canned fish, like canned meat, rates high 
in all of the essential amino acids. They 
are particularly high in isoleucine, lysine, 
threonine. 


QUESTION: 
Do you recommend using the oil and 
liquid from canned fish? 


ANSWER: 
Using the oil is economical both nutri- 
tionally and money-wise. The oil in 
canned salmon comes from the fish itself, 
none being added in canning. Pure vege- 
table oil is usually added to tuna because 
of its lower natural fat content. The spe- 
cific oil used is always stated on the label. 

QUESTION: : 

Why do cans in which some fish and sea- 
food are packed have a_ gold-colored 
inside surface? 

ANSWER: 

To retain an attractive appearance. 
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QUESTION: 
Can you send me a new recipe using 
canned fish—something especially good 
but easy to prepare? 

ANSWER: 

Try this Seafood Fondue. 


SEAFOOD FONDUE 


% cup milk 
1% cups soft bread crumbs 


2 tablespoons butter, or 
fortified margarine 


1 cup canned salmon, or tuna 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 

¥4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
4 teaspoon salt 

Few drops Tabasco 

3 eggs 


Heat milk; add bread crumbs, butter, liquid 
and oil from fish. Stir to make a paste. Add 
beaten egg yolks, lemon juice and rind, onion, 
salt, and Tabasco to the fish which has been 
separated into large flakes. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Empty into a greased 
11% quart casserole. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375° F.) 45 minutes, or until an inserted 
knife blade comes out clean. Serve plain or 
with tomato sauce. Six servings. 


Start the new semester with this 


4-piece TEACHING KIT 


on CANNED FOODS! 


This helpful kit. contains: 1. TEMPTING RECIPES 
USING CANNED FOOps—a 40-page book starring 
recipes, menus, meal planning, useful hints. 
2. CANNED FOODS IN MODERN MEALS—8 pages of 
student information on labeling, buying, 
using, storing canned foods. 3. MODERN MEAL 
PATTERNS USING CANNED Foons—featuring easy 
ways to serve from two to twenty. 4. CANNED 
Foop tasies—One table states nutritive val- 
ues for average servings; the other, servings 
per can or jar. 

Copies of Number 2, 3 and 4 supplied for 
student notebooks. 

Fill out and mail our handy Service Coupon. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
ATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 - 20th STREET, N.W. e WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
* 


* 
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homemaking can help build bridges 


Peoot the gap between the 
school and the community is a real 
challenge facing education today. In 
his book, School and Community, Ed- 
ward G. Olsen pictures the school as 
an island separated from the mainland 
—the community. He offers the idea that 
bridges need to be built to provide two- 
way traffic between the school and com- 
munity. 





Isabella McQuesten is associate profes- 
sor of home ecomonics education at 
Oregon State College in Corvallis. She 
gives special appreciation to Eleanor 
Bateman and Bethine Bigej, supervis- 
ing teachers for home economics edu- 
cation there for many of the sugges- 
tions and examples used in this article. 
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By Isabella MeQuesten 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, professional groups for school 
administrators and teachers, as well as 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion are concerned with this need. These 
groups include in their programs of 
work activities which focus attention 
upon how to interpret the school pro- 
gram to the community. Added sup- 
port and concern for the school result 
when patrons understand more about 
their schools and what they are at- 
tempting to teach. 

When we, as homemaking teachers, 
find ways of taking our students into 
the community and bringing the com- 
munity into the school, we will be ex- 
plaining our program and at the same 
time enriching student learning experi- 
ences. Whether we plan to utilize such 


resources for classwork or for activities 
as part of the Future Homemaker’s 
chapter makes little difference. By their 
use, we can help bridge the gap and 
encourage the two-way traffic emphasized 


by Edward Olsen. 


Use Leeal Talent in Classroom 


When we capitalize on the special 
talents and interests of townspeople, we 
make learning experiences more _in- 


teresting and meaningful for students. 
It is wise to include men as well as 
women. Classes in homemaking fre- 
quently need a man’s point of view. 
Many of the following illustrations 
have been tried in student teaching cen- 
ters for home economics teacher educa- 
tion at Oregon State College. Perhaps 
these examples may offer suggestions for 
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other homemaking teachers for ways to 
enrich this aspect of the total program 
in the community. 

A homemaker who had a reputation 
for preparing an_ easy-to-make un- 
cooked fruit cake was invited to the 
homemaking department to demon- 
strate this holiday treat during a unit 
devoted to “Getting Ready for Christ- 
mas at Home.” 

The mother of a girl who was chair- 
man of the decoration committee for a 
Future Homemaker’s dinner helped the 
group arrange centerpieces for the 
tables. 

Pictures of Play School activities and 
equipment were needed to illustrate an 
article for the newspaper. One of the 
mothers of the children in the Play 
School volunteered to take these pic- 
tures, 

During the unit on “Home Crafts,” 
one homemaker showed the group of 
seniors an exhibit of articles she had 
decorated with textile painting. She 
also demonstrated the technique she 
used in applying and setting the design. 

The Red Cross nurse taught certain 
parts of the unit on “Care of the 
Patient at Home” for a class studying 
Home, Health and Safety. 

Arrangements were made by several 
girls from a class for a young mother to 
bring her six-month-old son to school 
for his morning bath as a class demon- 
stration. 

A local doctor responded readily 
when invited by a committee of girls 
to talk to an advanced class on “Getting 
Ready to Have a Baby at Home.” 

A minister talked with a group study- 
ing the problem, “Preparing for Mar- 
riage.” 

Both the coach in physical education 
and parents assisted one group in a 
panel discussion of “Dating Problems.” 

The parents of the children who at- 
tended Play School were invited to “An 
Evening at Play School.” At that time, 
the high school girls explained to the 
young parents what their children did 
in Play School. The homemaking girls 
were able to meet the parents and in 
some cases learned more about the chil- 
dren in the play group. The parents 
who attended this event were also asked 
to fill out brief questionnaires indicating 
whether or not they would be interested 
in a study group on child development. 


Take Students Into Community 

“We learn what we live,” the saying 
goes; so whenever we can relate general 
principles and information to everyday 
living, we are vitalizing learning for 
students. These examples show how 
community resources were utilized for 
good learning experiences for the stu- 
dents. 

A trip to the local frozen food lockers 
to see how food should be prepared 
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for the locker proved valuable. This 
trip was referred to frequently through- 
out the year as a part of class problems 
or in planning home experiences. 


When some sophomores were invited 
to talk with an eighth grade class about 
homemaking in high school, they gained 
experience in organizing their ideas and 
expressing themselves. 

Preparing a “take-home sheet” with 
some recipes using apples (then in 
abundance in the locality) was helpful 
both for the class and homemakers. 

Exhibits arranged in local store win- 
dows provide many learning opportuni- 
ties. The art department is frequently 
interested in working with the home- 
making group to add a “professional 
look.” Simple stuffed toys that had been 
made for the local Red Cross by a ninth 
grade group were used for an exhibit in 
one community. A display of foods pre- 
served in different ways was featured in 
a store window in another center. 

A visit to the maternity ward of a 
nearby hospital provided much valuable 
information for a group of seniors. 

Managers of local department stores, 
equipment shops, shoe departments, self- 
service laundries, butchers, grocers and 
furniture stores all cooperated willingly 
when asked to direct field trips for 
homemaking classes. 

A local builder who had houses in 
different stages of construction wel- 
comed a group studying house plan- 
ning. He took time to help them learn 
more about the different types of 
building materials that were being used. 
The boys in the group were especially 
interested in his comments on how cost 
estimates were used. 

Making a house dress for a home- 
maker proved to be a new experience in 
fitting and pleasing others for one girl 
who had completed her own garment 


early. 
Problems in doing the family laun- 
dry were introduced in the motion 


picture, Farewell Blue Monday. How- 
ever, a trip to a nearby home to help 
and observe a homemaker do_ the 
weekly washing made a vivid practical 
experience for the class. 

Shopping for the homemaking depart- 
ment in local stores may be one of the 
best ways to learn about shopping effec- 
tively. Groups who shop for the class 
may be directed to observe other things 
that will be useful in class discussions 
such as shopping ethics, questions of 
homemakers and store policies. 

When the local garden club had an 
exhibit, the homemaking classes Jearned 
a great deal about flower arrangement 
when one of the judges conducted them 
on a tour. 

A homemaking teacher was redecorat- 
ing the apartment in which she lived. 
She took one class to see how she was 
carrying out her low-cost home improve- 


ment project. A return trip to the 
apartment to view the results was an 
occasion for an example of simple hos- 
pitality extended by the teacher. In 
another class, a girl who had undertaken 
a project to improve her room invited 
the teacher and class to her home and 
help her and her parents decide on what 
she might do with the money she had 
to spend. 

Nursery showers and weddings are 
occasions which also can be utilized. 
Since they are “real life situations,” 
they are particularly interesting. 


Incidental Learnings 
These illustrations of taking 
school into the community and _ bring- 
ing the community into the school are 
clear cut. Important incidental learnings 
are by-products of experiences such 
Some of them are suggested 


the 


as_ these. 
below: 

1. Making contacts with adults for 
field trips or class participation. 

2. Knowing what to do when making 
such trips or having a guest in class. 

3. Expressing thanks and apprecia- 
tion for such help. 

4. Planning details of transportation 
and arrangements in school office. 

5. Keeping records of trips taken, spe- 
cial guests and whom to contact for ar- 
rangements in various places of busi 
ness. 

6. Preparing articles for the school 
and local papers to tell about these 
events. 

7. Taking pictures of such activities 
for a department “Activity Book.” 

8. Preparing and presenting radio pro- 
grams over a local or school station to 
describe these activities. 

9. Assuming responsibilities 
managing such activities as a part of a 
program for working toward Junior or 
Chapter Homemaker degrees in Future 
Homemakers. 

10. Gaining an added chance to work 
cooperatively with others to plan and 
evaluate an activity. 

If we look for opportunities, home- 
making teachers may make an outstand 
ing response to the challenge to build 
strong two-way bridges between the 
school and the community. What are 
the results? Better understanding and 
support by patrons of the school and 
more interesting practical learning ex 
periences for students. 


for 


Suggested Reading 
Lund, S. E. Torsten, The School Cen 
tered Community. (Freedom Pamphlet) 
Anti-Defamation League of  B’Nai 
B’Rith. 509 Pacific Building, Portland, 
Oregon, 1949, 25c. 


Olsen, Edward, School and Com- 
munity. Prentice-Hall Incorporated, 
New York, 1945. (The illustration at 


left, is adapted from one in this book.) 
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USIE will be a homemaker, 
is taking the traditional college prep 


course. If she has time she may take 
a course in home economics. John ex- 
pects to be an engineer. You are en- 
couraging him to learn all he can about 
mathematics in high school and then 
you will send him to an engineering 
school to learn his profession. 

So your son is going to be an engi- 
neer. And your daughter? Well, natu- 
rally you expect that she will some day 
be happily settled in a home of her 
own. No one will dispute that such is 
the ultimate goal of most girls. But are 
you encouraging your daughter as well 
as your son to make intelligent choices 
from the curricula offered in our high 
schools in preparation for the life that 
lies ahead of her? 

Ir. Lynn White of Mills College for 
Women in California says: “Women are 
educated to be successful men. ‘Then 
they must start all over again and learn 
to be successful women.” 

Perhaps you do not think of home- 
making as a profession. It is one of 
the finest and one of the most exciting. 
Or perhaps you are one of those 
mothers who says, “I can teach my 
daughter all she needs to know about 
homemaking. Let her spend her time 
in school studying languages, higher 
mathematics and other academic sub- 
jects.” The fallacy of this point of view 





Marjorie Prieur is a home economics 
teacher at Webster Groves, Missouri. 
She has been a frequent contributor of 
articles to PHE during past years. 
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Training for Daughter as Important 
As vos Education Is for Son 


LOOT, | WEBSTER 


Articles, such as this one, submitted 


to local newspapers are one way 


home economics teachers can help 


Good public relations 


By Marjorie Prieur 


lies in the fact that most mothers do 
not take the time to teach their daugh- 
ters the homemaking skills. 

Make no mistake in evaluating the 
importance of education for family liv- 
ing. The success of the American family 
and the future of our country will de- 
pend largely on the preparation, the in- 
telligent planning and the scientific un- 
derstanding that goes into the making 
of the homes of the future. 


Broad Scope 


The scope of home economics is not 
widely appreciated. Here, as in every 
other field of education, new patterns 
are being shaped. The emphasis is shift- 
ing from the acquisition of skills to 
education for personal and family liv- 
ing in a broader sense. In the days 
when the study of homemaking was 
known as domestic science, cooking and 
sewing were the subject matter content 
of the course. In our modern home 
economics curriculum these subjects are 
not neglected. 

The comfort and relaxation that an 
attractive and well-prepared meal brings 
to the family group gathered around the 
table at the close of the day should not 
be underestimated in its contribution 
to happy family life. Likewise, the 
wife and mother who by the skillful use 
of her needle can keep herself and her 
family well clothed at minimum cost 
makes no small contribution to the 
family welfare. 


Latest Techniques Studied 


In the foods laboratory the student 
learns to plan, prepare, and serve at- 


tractive nutritious meals. She studies 
the most recently developed techniques 
of food preparation, learns to recognize 
standards of perfection and acquires a 
scientific understanding of the reasons 
for deviations from those standards with 
a view to preventing failures in food 
preparation. 

In the clothing laboratory, the stu- 
dent learns to make simple cotton and 
wool garments the first year. If she 
cares to elect a second year, she learns 
tailoring and techniques for work on 
more difficult fabrics. The girl who 
can make her own clothing and assist in 
the clothing construction for others in 
the family has learned a valuable skill 
for improving family living. 

Unlike the former courses in domestic 
science, the scope of our modern course 
in home economics goes beyond the 
teaching of foods and clothing. It strives 
to meet the needs of girls in every 
aspect of their daily family life here and 
now, as well as in preparation for the 
homes they will some day make. 

The unit in child care trains the girl 
for her responsibilities to a younger 
brother or sister. Understanding be- 
havior problems, selecting toys, telling 
stories and supervising play are func- 
tional problems for the high school girl 
who works or plays with young children. 


Intelligent Choice-Making 
Likewise, education for intelligent 
consumer buying has direct application 
in family marketing, and in the pur- 
chase of ready-to-wear garments and 
textile fabrics. This unit is concerned 
(Concluded on page 89) 
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OW is Susan getting along?” I asked 
the mother of my favorite baby 

sitter. Although I hadn't seen 
Susan for some time, I had no idea she 
was anything but her usual sunny self. 
My question was purely conversational, 
but it brought forth an outpouring of 
a mother’s deep concern. Susan, who 
had been a popular, capable, happy 
child all through grade school was a 
changed girl, and although her mother 
had seen three sons through adolescence, 
she admitted being at a loss to under- 
stand the changes in her only daughter. 
For Susan had developed an “inferiority 
complex,” had become temperamental, 
disliked school and seemed miserably 
unhappy much of the time. 

To anyone who has known hundreds 
of ninth grade girls, there would be 
nothing unique about Susan’s behavior. 
Since she is both taller and heavier than 
most of her pals and is having some 
complexion troubles, it is easy to under- 
stand that she doesn’t feel attractive. 
Her chums are beginning to date and 
the boy’s aren’t noticing her yet which 
she interprets as evidence of some lack 
in her personality. ‘Then, too, she is 
entering a consolidated high school. 
She feels lost in this large group at a 
time when she is particularly in need 
of new friends and the secure feeling of 
“belonging.” : 

Another teen-age friend of mine is 
having problems, too. Margene has had 
an absorbing interest in music and is 
quite an exceptional violinist for a fif- 
teen-year-old. Partly because of her 
many public appearances she has de- 
veloped considerable poise with adults, 
but her grown-up ways and the many 
hours she has devoted to practice have 
kept her from participation in some of 
the informal doings of her age group. 
Now, she too feels lonely and left out. 
The applause of classmates for her skill 
when she plays in assembly is nice but 
she’d rather be included in the fun the 
girls talk about. At times she works 
feverishly at her music because she finds 
compensation in it. Again she rebels 
against practicing and blames it for her 
loneliness. No doubt many factors 
other than this interest have been in- 
volved in determining her relationship 
with her classmates, but she is much in 
need of some wise and sympathetic adult 
guidance now. 

Another young girl I know well is 





Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker in 
Providence, Utah, was state supervisor 
of home economics in Utah for seven 
years. She has taught on both secondary 
and college levels. The sketch which 
illustrates this article is from How You 
Grow, one of the Junior Life Adjust- 
ment booklets, published by Science 
Research Associates, Inc. 
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worrying her parents in quite a dif- 
ferent way. She has done well enough 
in school until this year. When she 
brought home a report card her father 
called “a disgrace to the family,” he 
asked for an explanation. She replied 
quite airily that she didn’t want good 
grades because being considered smart 
was a social handicap. ‘The boys she 
knew didn’t like “brainy” girls. Her 
mother complains that dates and boy 
friends seem to be Diane’s only interest 
at present and she is embarrassed by 
her daughter’s conspicuous behavior. 
These three girls are very different 
in personality and they have different 
problems. Yet these problems stem 
from a common root—the need every in- 
dividual feels throughout life (but 
which becomes especially important at 
adolescence) to feel confidence in one’s 
own worth and to have the approval 
and affection of others. This shows up 
conspicuously in the concern of teen- 
agers over their social status or popu- 
larity with their own peer groups. This 
concern is so universal that the ma- 
jority of teen-age girls are struggling 
with some aspect of it. It is so absorb- 
ing that, until they manage to achieve 
a satisfying social status and a comfort- 
able acceptance of themselves, they are 
not free to give serious attention to the 
academic subject matter their school 
teachers might consider of vital im- 
portance, unless they feel it will help 
them achieve their own personal goals. 
Thus, I am sincerely hopeful for the 
sake of my young friends that their 
teachers understand this and are sym- 
pathetic. I hope their teachers will 
realize that the personal help they can 
give during this period of growing up 
















































can you give 
them what 
ey want most ? 


By Angelyn W. Wadley 


may be more important than the sub- 
ject matter information they help the 
girls to master. 

Special responsibility in this regard 
should fall on their home economics 
teachers. Because of the emphasis on 
understanding adolescent girls in the 
training of teachers in this field, and 
because the class situations allow more 
informality than in other school sub- 
jects, home economics teachers should 
be more able than others to give per- 
sonal guidance to their students. In 
addition, home visits give them a chance 
to see girls in their own homes in rela- 
tion to their families and to get ac- 
quainted with the mothers. 

Sometimes teachers can see needs 
and problems even more clearly than 
parents because they are not as close to 
the situations nor as fnvolved in them. 
Then too, they have had training which 
many mothers have not had. ‘The con- 
tact with larger numbers of girls gives 
them opportunity to observe how com- 
mon and normal and explainable some 
of the feelings and attitudes are that 
concern individual parents. 

And just what do we expect home 
economics teachers to do for girls like 
Susan and Margene and Diane, and all 
of the other Marys and Sallys and 
Annes? No matter how mature or ex- 
perienced the teacher, she can’t wave a 
wand like Cinderella’s godmother and 
suddenly change insecure, socially im- 
mature girls into fascinating princesses. 
She can’t change the dozens of factors 
in inheritance and environment that 
have been in operation for years shap- 
ing the personalities of these girls. She 
must start with the girls where they 

(Concluded on next page) 











(Continued from preceding page) 
are now, and it sometimes takes a full 
school year to get well enough ac- 
quainted with them individually to even 
know their special needs. 

But if a teacher knows adolescent girls 
in general, if she knows the broad field 
of homemaking education and if she 
recognizes the importance of doing all 
she can to help her students “grow up 
successfully,” there is a great deal she 
can do without any deviation from her 
regular program. This is because much 
of the subject matter is directly related 
to this universal two-fold need of adoles- 
cent girls which we have been consider- 
ing—the need to feel comfortable and 
think well of themselves, and to see evi- 
dence that others think well of them. 
The needs of girls this age are the cri- 
teria for the selection of material to be 
included in the home economics text- 
books as well as the course of study 
guides placed in the hands of teachers. 

To be a happy, successful wife and 
homemaker requires a well developed, 
emotionally mature personality as truly 
as it requires homemaking skills and 
information. Homemaking education 
that is adequate must be concerned with 
the personality growth of potential 
homemakers as well as training in skills 


and judgment. The teacher who re- 
gards the personal development units as 
only theory and of less consequence 
than cooking a meal, making a dress, or 
demonstrating a cleaning technique, 
and who fails to give them the em- 
phasis they deserve, is letting her pro- 
gram become lopsided. 

The day Susan’s mother talked with 
me she said, “I wish there were someone 
who could help these girls. I’m sure 
Susan will come into her own in time, 
but right now she needs encouragement 
and reassurance from someone besides 
her mother.” 

“Her teachers can help her,” I said. 
“Does she take homemaking?” 

“Yes,” her mother replied, “and that 
will help teach her what to eat for 
health and how to dress for a_ better 
appearance, but that isn’t all I mean.” 

“It isn’t all I mean either,” I ex- 
plained. (I’m constantly surprised that 
so many mothers still have a narrow 
concept of homemaking education.) 

Our state director had sent me a copy 
of the new Guide for Teaching Home- 
making in the Secondary Schools” ot 
our state. I turned through the pages 
with this mother. Here, in addition to 
the units she expected to find dealing 
with cooking, sewing and home manage- 


ment, there were personal development 
units suggested appropriate for each 
age level. ‘These had been carefully 
planned to help girls understand the 
normal pattern of growth into adult- 
hood and both the physical and emo- 
tional changes taking place within them- 
selves: what factors influence person- 
ality, their own personality needs and 
what they con do about self-improve- 
ment. ‘There was help on increasing 
poise and self confidence by making the 
most of both appearance and special 
abilities and by learning the right thing 
to do in social situations. It included 
help on making friends among boys as 
well as girls and on problems of dating 
and courtship. Finally, there was help 
in looking toward and preparing for 
the future which might include college, 
a wage-earning career and marriage. 

Susan’s mother became so interested 
that she asked to borrow the guide to 
read the entire outline of suggested con- 
tent for her own information. Later 
when she returned the book she said, 
“It’s a wonderful program. I want my 
daughter to have every bit of it. Thank 
goodness there are teachers who are 
trying to give these girls what they want 
most—help in doing something about 
themselves.” 





A Bibliography of Curriculum 


Materials in Homemaking 


By Hugh B. Wood 


EACHERS, supervisors and admin- 

istrators frequently ask, “Where can 
I find a good course of study in home- 
making?” or “What are other schools 
doing in homemaking?” This _ bibli- 
ography lists some of the more recent 
materials that have been prepared for 
specific school situations. Most of the 
materials can be found in good cur- 
riculum laboratories or can be secured 
by writing to the school systems where 
they were prepared. 

No claim is made for comprehen- 
siveness. The following criteria guid- 
ed the selection of these materials: 

1. For the most part, only materials 
prepared by teachers and administra- 





Hugh B. Wood, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, se- 
lected and organized the bibliographies; 
Howard Impecoven, graduate assistant, 
prepared the bibliographic entries and 
the annotations of these materials. 
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tors and issued by school systems have 
been included. 

2. Evidence of conscientious workman- 
ship and effort (with a limited amount 
of the “scissors and paste” technique) 
was considered more important than 
adherence to a specific philosophy or 
type; an effort was made to include a 
cross-section of good materials of all 
types and points of view. 

3. Most of the materials included 
have been prepared since 1945. 

4. All of the materials have been 
recommended by some professional pub- 
lication or by a local or state adminis- 
trator or a curriculum specialist. 

5. The selection is limited some- 
what by availability inasmuch as some 
school systems are not willing to re- 
lease their materials to curriculum 
laboratories and others outside their 
own systems. 

6. Although a rather extensive search 
of the literature was made, including 
the Education Index and other bibli- 


ographies, undoubtedly many excellent 
materials were not uncovered and thus 
have not been listed. 


Cincinnati, Onto. Course of Study in 
Household Arts. Cincinnati Public Schools, 
1941. 132 p. 
Attempts the implementation of house- 
hold arts subject matter in grades 7-9 
through the presentation and solution 
of relevant problems. 


Denver, Cotorano. Home Economics Edu- 
cation in the Junior High School. Denver 
Public Schools, 1948. 250 p. 


Developed from the need for young 
people to study family problems, the 
interaction of personalities in the home, 
the influence of family spending on 
economic and social conditions, as well 
as the effect of outside forces on the 
home—thorough, _ interesting, 
looking. 


forward 


Denver, Cocorapo. Home Economics Edu- 
cation in the Senior High School. Denver 
Public Schools, 1948. 425 p. 


Prepared to help teachers as they assist 
boys and girls to participate with greater 
satisfaction in their present home living 
experiences and to enrich their family 
life in the future. It favors democratic 
action in all phases of home economies. 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Achievement Award Winners 


and report on meeting of 


Home Demonstration Agents 





Pretty state winner of Westinghouse 4-H Electric Program 


HE 1,950 young people, leaders and 

guests who attended the 30th Na- 

tional 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago last December, returned home with 
new ideas, new friendships, a broadet 
concept of America and Americanism 
and a better understanding of world 
conditions. ‘The theme of the Congress 
was Working Together for World Un- 
derstanding. 

These 4-Hers, coming from all 48 
states, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
were honored at many special events. 
As winners of the 4-H achievement 
awards, they received expense-free trips 
for outstanding work in projects of 
clothing, food preparation, canning and 
dairy food demonstrations. In addition, 





Masculine winner gets lots of attention from other win- 
ners of the Kerr Class 4-H Canning Achievement Program 


national winners received scholarships 
which amounted to $37,800. 

Following church services which ap 
propriately opened the convention, the 
late Dr. H. G. Bennett, director of the 
Point Four Program, spoke to the 
group. Other speakers included Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, president of the Asso 
ciated Country Women of the World; 





F ‘ : (Concluded on next page 
National winners of Kelvinator’s 4-H Food Preparation page) 
Program joke with Karen Fladoes, company representative 





Winners of the Carnation 4-H Dairy Foods Demonstration 
show use of many dairy foods in meals at 4-H Congress 


Discussing their favorite subject are the national win- 
ners of Spool Cotton 4-H Clothing Achievement Program 
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Dr. Kenneth McFarland, consultant for 
General Motors; and four members of 
the International Farm Youth Exchange 
who told of their experiences while liv- 
ing as part of families of people in vari- 
ous countries. 

The presentation of Franklin Reck’s 
The 4-H Story, first published history 
of 4-H Club work, by Thomas E. Wil- 
son was one high point of the week’s 
activities. Others included entertain- 
ment by the Notre Dame and Purdue 
Glee Clubs, the premiere of the new 
4-H movie, The Fifth H, and the ad- 
dress of Everett Mitchell, Farm and 
Home Hour commentator. 


Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association 

Fort Worth, Texas was the setting 
for the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association annual meeting in 
November. Here, 650 delegates repre- 
senting the United States and Puerto 
Rico gathered for the convention which 
consisted of a full schedule of meetings 
and entertainment. Mary Switzer, associ- 
ation president, presided at the meetings 
which carried the theme, Broader Hori- 
zons for Home Demonstration Work. 

The election of officers, presentation 
of the first Grace Frysinger Fellowship 
Award to Louise Craig of Somerset, 
Kentucky and the recognition luncheon 
were among highlights of the four day 
program, Fifty-six home demonstration 
agents were commended for their out- 
standing work with rural people. 

Among the speakers present were 
Florence Hall, USDA field agent, who 
addressed the group using the theme 
as subject; E. W. Aiton, executive di- 
rector of the USDA Extension Service; 
and Mena Hogan, consultant in the 


office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 





Officers elected at the November 1951 
meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association are shown 
with Mary Switzer, past president, pic- 
tured at extreme left. Continuing from 
left to right are: Eugenia VanLanding- 
ham, 2nd vice president; Helen Hack- 
man, 3rd vice president; Jeannette 
Dean, editor of H.D.A. Reporter; Car- 
men Johnson, president; Helen Clark, 
Ist vice president, Lilah Hembree, 
secretary; and Mary Bullis, treasurer 
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* * LET’S EXCHANGE IDEAS * * 





Methods used to teach sex education to high school girls, 
reported by GENEVIEVE ALLAN, assistant professor of 


home economics, Arcadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


EEN-AGE girls are often disturbed 

about their instincts. They do not 

understand the reasons for many 
taboos. Hence, they are torn between 
following their impulses and denying 
them entirely, as their parents appear 
to wish them to do. To teach young 
people to use their impulses for ends 
which are in harmony with their great- 
est happiness and the most salutary ef- 
fect on society is surely one of the aims 
of sex education. 

If we are to make time for sex edu- 
cation, we must realize that the teach- 
ing skills of the past are not those 
needed for today and tomorrow, as Dr. 
Helen R. LeBaron of Penn State told 
a group of teachers in Toronto in 
March 1950. The change from the 
economic-social to the personal-social 
must be recognized, for the emphasis 
in sex education is on the personal- 
affectional relationships. 

In Wolfville, Nova Scotia, we began 
our sex education program with the 
consent of parents and the nod from 
school administrators. Summer courses 
at Cornell and a fair amount of out- 
side reading had provided the teacher's 
motivation for initiating the program. 

It was easy enough to use the first 
forty-five minutes of our consecutive 
three hour home economics period for 
this work. There was no emotional 
tension as we began our first lesson. I 
made a casual reference to the fact that 
the biology teacher would like us to 
take over the study of the digestive 
system since we were interested in food 
and what happened to it in the body. 
The class was then asked to name the 
other systems of the body. When these 
were on the board, I suggested that it 
would be easier for us to study the 
reproductive system, too, since the bi- 
ology teacher might find it difficult in a 
mixed class. 

Using a blackboard diagram, the fe- 
male organs were explained. Succeed- 
ing lessons dealt with menstruation, the 
menopause and pregnancy. At everv 
step, the girls were invited to ask ques- 
tions or to write little unsigned notes 
to be placed on the teacher’s desk. 
By the time we had come to the lesson 
on conception and pregnancy, the 
questions came so thick and fast and 


there was such intense interest it was 
impossible to bring the lesson to a close 
within the time originally set aside for 
it. 

After these lessons, there were morc 
questions, many concerning problems 
common to all teen-agers. A few which 
led to revealing discussions follow: 

“If a young girl is out with a nice 
fellow and they both get emotional, 
what should be the duty of the girl? 
‘That is, how can she control her emo- 
tions?” 

“Why is it that some men and women 
who want children cannot have them?” 

“Can a girl of fifteen or sixteen be in 
love?” 

“What do you think of a girl going 
out with a fellow who got an older 
girl in trouble? This girl has known 
this boy for years and always has found 
him a fine fellow.” 

“How can you get rid of a boy when 
he stays after midnight?” 

This type of question naturally led 
to a discussion of parents’ reactions to 
teen-age behavior. This we studied by 
means of a socio-drama rather than by 
straight discussion. These _ sessions 
proved highly successful. Interest was 
keen and the ingenuity of the play- 
ers was amazing. Some of the situa- 
tions involving family relationships 
which the girls acted out after five- 
minute powwows are listed below: 

Mary brings home her report card 

The radio and homework 

Mary has been invited out by a college 
man much her senior 

A crush on the new star hockey player 

Doing the dishes 

Mealtime at our house 

There was evidence of great satisfac- 
tion with this whole innovation. The 
fact that the girls came to me and asked 
if the course could be continued the 
following year was noteworthy. Parents 
were most generous in their appraisal, 
too. The author herself found that 
this experiment resulted in a refresh- 
ing feeling of oneness with her class, 
which is at once the aim and the re- 
ward of any teacher. 





For teachers seeking a well illustrated text 
for the scientific part of a course in sex educa- 
tion, the author recommends Womanhood, by 
Margaret Moore White, Cassell and Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 1948. 
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A Claire McCardell original in Wyner’s 
Vicalaine Sag-No-More jersey, a blend 
of worsted and soft, luxurious Vicara 


ORN has given us an amazing new 

fiber! ‘The Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 

cal Corporation is making a textile 
fiber from zein, a pure protein extracted 
from common field corn. ‘They have 
given it the trade-mark name Vicara and 
have made it into both knitted and 
woven fabrics for apparel, household 
and industrial uses. 


Characteristics 

Vicara is not a true synthetic fiber 
and, therefore, is not like nylon, acetate, 
the polyester or acrylic fibers. Rather it 
is a protein fiber and for this reason is 
somewhat like wool. It has a warm, 
wool-like hand, but is characterized 
chiefly by its softness—almost like cash- 
mere. It is absorbent and thus not 
quick drying. However, it is shrink- 
resistant, non-felting and resistant to 
acids. Like wool, Vicara is damaged by 
alkalies. 


Applications 

Vicara is referred to as “the fiber that 
improves the blend.” Although fabrics 
of 100 per cent Vicara have been made 
experimentally, most of those that have 
reached the market are blends with 
other fibers. 

Nylon blended with Vicara is more 
absorbent and has a warmer hand. 
Nylon-Vicara blends have been used to 
make sweaters (Ivyline and May Knit- 
ting Company) that would be difficult 
to distinguish from those made of all 





Formerly head of the Bureau of Mer- 
chandise Standards of the Associated 
Merchandising Corp., Miss Falcone is 
now associate director of textiles for the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, N. Y. 
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Clothing, textiles & good grooming 


In previous issues the man-made fibers 


nylon, dynel, dacron, orlon and acrilan 


were discussed. 


The series concludes with 


VICARA 


By Marie Antoinette Falcone 


cashmere—they are that soft and luxuri- 
ous. They are thoroughly washable, too. 
Nylon and Vicara blends make socks 
(Burlington, Esquire and Interwoven) 
that are both comfortable and durable. 
Vicara imparts warmth and absorbency, 
and nylon the abrasion resistance. ‘These 
socks can be washed by hand or ma- 
chine with little or no shrinkage. Many 
men find them satisfactory for year 
‘round wear. 

Other warm, comfortable socks are 
being made experimentally from a blend 
of wool, cotton and Vicara. Lilly Mills 
have introduced a 50-50 Nylon-Vicara 
hand knitting yarn which they are call- 
ing “Nylkara.” 

Since it takes the same dyes, Vicara 
blends well with wool and makes possi- 
ble finer construction than can be pro- 
duced with all wool. One of the out- 
standing applications is “Vicalaine,” a 
worsted jersey from I. A. Wymer and 
Company, Inc. Made of 65 per cent 
wool and 35 per cent Vicara, this fabric 
is available in different weights and is 


very desirable for women’s dresses. 
Other wool-Vicara blends have been 
made into fabrics of herringbone, 


covert, tropical and flannel varieties for 
suits and coats. 

Vicara has been blended with rayon 
to produce creped fabrics for women’s 
dresses as well as gabardine and sports- 
wear fabrics. Vicara and rayon have 
also been used for drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics. An upholstery fabric 
of unusual texture has a 100 per cent 
Vicara face and an all cotton backing. 
Blends with cotton are being used for 
shirts, underwear and polo shirts. 

Vicara and dynel have been combined 
to make a fur-type fabric by George 
Berg Corporation. An _ outstanding 


herringbone weave contains wool, 
Vicara and dynel. Vicara combines well 
with any of the known fibers. Experi- 
mentally it has even been used with 
ramie and glass fiber. In blends it im- 
parts loft, warmth, softness, absorbency 
and shrinkage resistance to the fabrics. 
Although at present Vicara is available 
only in limited quantity (the supply no- 
where meets the demand) the success of 
the end-use applications to date assures 
a bright future for this new fiber. There 
is still much to be learned about spin- 
ning the yarns so that the characteristic 
cashmere-like softness will be trans- 
ferred to the fabric. This will un- 
doubtedly be accomplished and Vicara 
will find even wider application. 


Care 

In general, Vicara requires the same 
care as wool. It is washable but the 
degree of washability depends upon the 
fibers with which it is combined. Fab- 
rics containing Vicara should not be 
bleached. It requires moderate ironing 
temperatures, the same as for wool. 

Vicara is the only man-made protein 
fiber commercially produced in_ this 
country at the present time. The manu- 
facture of the milk protein fiber, Aralac, 
has been discontinued. ‘The Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans is working with a fiber desig- 
nated “Saralon,” made from peanuts. 
To some extent it resembles wool in 
appearance, warmth and hand. It is 
still in the experimental stages of de- 
velopment and not yet commercially 
available in this country. Another fiber 
called ‘“Ardil” is similar to “Saralon.” 
It was developed in Great Britain where 
it is being produced in commercial 
quantities, 
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Lookiné ahead to graduation 


Graduation is one occasion long to be remembered. 















Tis the day when every young miss dreams of looking her prettiest. 
So planning just the right gown is of prime importance. 
Graduation fashions on these pages .. . ranging from the 
delicately feminine to the smartly tailored... are keyed to every 


personality and figure, and well-suited for the post graduation wardrobe. 


OPPOSITE PAGE Frc. 


Advance Pattern 6042, sizes 10-16. 
35ce. Scoop neck, tiny puffed 
sleeves and ruffled peplum 

give dress a feminine accent. 


Advance Pattern 6040, sizes 9-17. 
35c. For graduation and 

after. Square-bodiced pinafore 
with a brief bow-tied bolero. 


Advance Pattern 5760, sizes 12-18. 
35c. Smart simplicity for 
continued party life. Note V 
neckline motif repeated in skirt. 


Advance Pattern 6043, sizes 10-16. 
35e. High Empire line in 

gored skirt, topped by fitted 
spencer, accents the tiny waist. 








THIS PAGE 


Advance Pattern 5545, sizes 10-18. 
50c. Demure horizontally 

tucked dress with mandarin collar, 
suggestion of cap sleeves. 





a 


5545 
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B. Lillian Nelson is director of the home 
economics department at Marietta 
College in Marietta, Ohio. 
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Shoes have memories! 


By B. Lillian Nelson 


OU feel delightfully wicked and 

light-hearted because your array of 

footgear is gay and decidedly frivo- 
lous. You have spike heeled kid after- 
noon pumps, red leather walking shoes, 
green suede flats, golden sandals for 
dancing and blue velvet house slippers 
for leisure time. You grieve a bit for 
grandmother who owned one pair of 
stout black leather shoes and _ stayed 
discreetly indoors while  great-grand- 
father resoled them. 

Admire your shoe wardrobe, but do 
not build any illusions concerning the 
originality of twentieth century boot de- 
signers. ‘Their products are as drab 
and comfortable as felt house slippers 
compared to some of the creations your 
giddy ancestors wore. You, in your 
gayest slippers, would have been laughed 
from the French court in the days of 
the madcap queen, Marie Antoinette. 
Shoes in those merry days were built 
for fashion and beauty rather than for 
walking. 

Indeed, the virtues of walking as an 
exercise must have been slowly ac- 
cepted because Napoleon’s Empress 
Josephine once showed her shoemaker 
a pair of shoes with ragged holes after 
one day of wear. The man seriously 
examined the shoes and justified him- 
self by explaining gravely, “Ah! I see 
what it iss Madame. You have walked 
in them.” 


Early Shoes 

True, if we go back across the centu- 
ries, we find the first shoes were not the 
glorified products of later years. The 
world must always be given time to pro- 
duce the perfect in any field of creation. 
It was not until around 1800 that the 
English invented “rights” and “lefts” 
in shoes. Somewhere back in history it 
was fashionable to wear shoes of con- 
trasting colors. Pursue that custom to 
its origin and you will undoubtedly dis- 
cover it was an economical measure in 
a depression era. Odd shoes could easily 
be mated if “rights” and “lefts” did not 
complicate the situation. 

The Egyptians wore sandals made 
from the byblus plant. The Asiatics, in 
colder climate, constructed half-boots 


laced up in front and ornamented with 
hanging flaps made from the legs of 
small animals. 

The Athenians were not only shoe 
conscious but neighbor conscious. If one 
cared about his friends’ opinion he 
never used the same shoes for both out- 
door and indoor wear. Theophrastus, a 
Greek philosopher who lived three 
hundred years before Christ, assures us 
that a man was considered avaricious 
if he owned mended shoes. Moreover, 
he was labeled a boor if he wore clumsy 
shoes with nails in evidence. The smart 
thing to wear in Athens was a pair of 
sandals laced over the instep. 


Rome 


The Romans were hardier souls and 
for a long time soldiers wore boots 
termed caligae set with spikes to insure 
a good foothold. The private citizen 
wore a togati, short boots held in place 
by straps crossed over the instep. Then, 
power and wealth came to Rome, and 
with them luxurious footgear. At the 
same time class distinction reared _ its 
head; the patricians denied the ple- 
bians the right to wear the same style 
of shoe as their superiors and color was 
introduced as a distinguishing mark. 
The slaves clumped in wooden clogs and 
the poorer classes confined their feet in 
plain black shoes. The senators strode 
about the city in fine black boots 
trimmed with silver crescents while the 
consuls claimed the distinction of red 
footwear. 

Shoes finally became such an obsession 
in Rome that bootmaking became a 
profession of much honor. Romans did 
not use the word union, but they did 
band together and in time the corpo- 
ration of bootmakers became part of 
the College of Rome. Might this have 
been the predecessor of our trade 
schools? 

The aristocracy grew more and more 
extravagant. Fortunes were spent on 
shoes alone. Nero wore gold sandals 
and his wife, Poppaea, silver ones. 
Caligula had his shoes decorated in 
precious stones while the Emperor 
Adrian insisted on cut leather with 


(Continued on page 90) 
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NEWS LETTER home furnishings 














What is the WELL-DRESSED WINDOW in the modern trend. Many new toiles 
wearing this season? Study of recent are offered... one series is dedicated to 
issues of home furnishing magazines and the life of Benjamin Franklin. The 
comparative shopping in curtain and hand=-loomed or textured look is still 

- drapery sections of better stores will important in drapery fabrics and 
show that fresh appeal has been given to elegant metallic sparkle is given to 

Ye fabrics and colors. Manufacturers and both woven and printed designs. 

1e decorators have combined forces to offer 


The fiber itself is of utmcst 





























le many imaginative ways for treating 

: window problems in both traditional and importance in both DRAPERY AND CURTAIN 

. modern settings. fabrics. Special finish cottons, 

‘. dull and lustrous rayons combined for 

5 It is reported that modern abstract interesting effects, fiberglas now dyed 

; patterns are no longer feared by the in various colors, and the man-made 

average consumer , .. that national fibers . .. nylon and most satisfactorily 
magazines have taught her how and where Orlon . e e come in for enthusiastic use. 
to use them. When is a fabric modern? New hand and non-stretch, easy-to-care- 
There is an interesting discussion on for and fire resistant qualities are 
modern printed fabrics in the winter emphasized in many. Plastic curtains 
1951-52 issue of American Fabrics by have been improved in designs and 
Alvin Lustig. According to Mr. Lustig, colorings. The latest offering in the 
the largest single difference that very inexpensive line is made of non- 
distinguishes a modern fabric from the woven, all rayon Massalinn. These 
traditional is not the character of curtains have nice draping quality, 
the pattern or texture, but the use to attractive colors and are said to be 
which it is put. He points out that sun-fast and fire resistant. 
drapery fabric is used as part of 
architecture in the modern interior and News in WINDOW TREATMENT, too, are 
functions as a plane of color or texture unusual ways of hanging curtains and 
rather than as panels to hang on draperies . . - such as cafe curtains, 
either side of a hole cut ina wall. two or three tier curtains, underdrapes 
Quoting Mr. Lustig further, "whole walls contrasting in fabric and color with 
of soft fabric may act as foils for overdraperies. Corduroys, sailcloths, 
walls of wood or Stone and become much denims, colored sheets, inexpensive 
more than devices to screen windows. bedspreads and theatrical gauze can all 
Often one will find a drapery hanging be utilized for interesting effects. 


as a partition and acting as a screen 
partially to divide one area from Decorative WINDOW SHADES are in the 


another." The better designs, he news, too. There are stripes, solids and 


believes, keep the pattern small in scale patterned shades in formal, provincial 
and closely knit in character, so that or children's designs. Scalloped and 


the unity of the fabric is maintained fringed window shades are back again. 
and its character as a textural wall 
is not destroyed. 

















VENETIAN BLINDS have new decorative 
value. The metal blinds with satin 





ee 
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Whether traditional or modern, paint finish have eliminated difficult 
there are many colors and types of fabrics cleaning problems. Woven slat blinds, 
from which to choose. There are florals often hung vertically for good effect. 
and provincials aplenty for those who bamboo and match stick blinds are alse 








prefer them to the crisp geometric designs in good favor this season. 
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Control panel of the 
General Electric Range 








Presteline built-in = 
oven and broiler unit 


electric ranges 


—a review of special features 
that give accurate easy cooking 





ONTROLLED, clean, accurate and 
easy cooking is the theme of elec- 
tric ranges today. Although manu- 
facturers are offering fewer models in 
their new lines, those being presented 
have quality construction and excellent 
features. By incorporating available 
materials into fewer models, manufac- 


Two level deepwell turers believe they can assure the con- 
unit of the Murray range sumer of an ample supply with the same 
quality standards of past years. 

The exteriors of all ranges have been 
streamlined for better appearance and 
easier cleaning. Most have stain re- 
sistant porcelain enamel finish with 
chromium touches. First inspection of 
many of the ranges, especially the de- 
luxe models, will probably be directed 
towards the control panel. This panel 
is usually installed in the backsplash of 
the range and contains controls for the 
surface units, ovens and broilers. It may 
also have such accessories as an auto- 
matic time control, a clock, a manual 
timer, a fluorescent light and outlets 
for small household appliances. If there 
are two outlets, one may be connected 
with the automatic time control. 





Surface Units 






Frigidaire model has 
one oven, storage space 


Coiled tubular units are most com- 
monly used today. In this type of con- 
struction, the heat conducting wire is 
embedded in a flexible metal casing 
that protects the wire from moisture, 
grease and soil. 

Each surface unit is controlled by a 
switch. Styles of the switches vary with 
each manufacturer. Some are of the 
push button variety, others have dials 
and still others indicate the degree of 
heat by color. In many ranges seven 
different preselected heats are possible, 
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Color glance controls 
are featured by Westinghouse 


By Florence Stassen 


others have five heats or less. In all 
cases preselected temperatures vary from 
very high to simmer heat. When the 
switch is set on high the entire unit 
heats evenly and quickly. Lesser de- 
grees of heat are obtained by decreas- 
ing the flow of electricity to the unit or 
by cutting off certain sections of the 
tubular coil. Most switches are clearly 
marked and it is a simple operation to 
obtain the desired temperature. 

Most electric ranges feature four 
units. These differ in size and wattage. 
One or two units are usually eight 
inches in diameter and the others six 
inches. A fast heating unit has approx- 
imately 2,100 watts, others have ap- 
proximately 1,250 watts. 

Arrangement of the surface units are 
varied. Some are grouped together at 
one side of the range with workspace 
on the opposite side. All four units are 
sometimes placed in a row across the 
back with workspace in the front. A 
divided top with two surface units at 
either side and center working space is 
also available. 

A usable feature on many models is 
the deepwell cooker. Often the deep- 
well cooking unit can be lifted to the 
level of other surface units and used 
for cooking on top of the range. When 
it is to be used as a deepwell cooker, 
the unit is lowered into an insulated 
well located directly beneath. A custom 
made cooking kettle with a tight seal 
cover is then fitted into the well. The 
deepwell on some models can also ac- 
commodate specially designed pressure 
cookers. The deepwell cooker may also 
be used as a small oven. Some deepwell 
cookers are controlled by the automatic 
time control and need little attention. 
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Flexible tubular coils 
demonstrated on Murray range 





Oven and Broiler 


The oven and broiler are combined 
in the majority of electric ranges. The 
oven is equipped with top and bottom 
heating units. Both units can be used 
to preheat the oven and sometimes for 
baking and roasting. If a well browned 
top is desired on pastry or casserole, the 
top unit is used mainly for broiling and 
the bottom for baking and roasting. A 
metal baffle plate is mounted over the 
bottom heating unit to distribute the 
flow of heat evenly throughout the 
oven. 

Some models have two ovens. These 
may be identical and both controlled 
by an automatic time clock or one may 
be smaller than the other and manually 
operated. Both have thermostatic heat 
controls and can be operated at differ- 
ent temperatures simultaneously. 

For accurate dependable — baking, 
roasting and broiling, all ranges are 
equipped with thermostatic heat con- 
trols. As with the surface units the 
ovens and broilers are controlled by 
switches installed in the control panel. 
A feature of some ranges is a combina- 
tion control for the thermostat and 
oven that enables the homemaker to 
turn on the oven and set the thermo- 
stat in one operation. 

Heavy insulation and tight fitting 
oven doors are an asset to thermostatic 
control. The insulation and well sealed 
doors keep the heat constant and pre- 
vent heat from escaping. Most oven 
doors are counterbalanced so that they 
remain open in any position. This is 
especially important during broiling 
when it is necessary to keep the door 
partly open. 

Ovens with automatic time controls 





One of the Crosley 


ovens is a warming oven 


practically operate by themselves, thus 
freeing the homemaker from clock and 
stove watching. The food can be put 
into the oven and the automatic time 
clock will turn on the oven at a given 
time, allow the food to cook for the 
length of time indicated and then turn 
the oven off. Each manufacturer gives 
slightly different directions for the 
operation of the automatic time control, 
but basically the procedure is this: 1. 
Set the clock for the time of day the 
meal is to be finished cooking. 2. Set 
the dial for the number of hours and 
minutes the food is to cook. 3. Turn 
the automatic control switch to the 
“On” position. 4. Set the oven tem 
perature control to the temperature de 
sired. 5. After the cooking time has 
been completed the automatic time con 
trol switch should be turned to the 
“Off” position. The oven can then be 
operated manually if desired. 

Standard equipment for most electric 
range ovens is the oven light that turns 
on when the oven door is opened. If 
the oven door has a viewing panel, the 
light has an outside switch so that it 
may be turned on without opening the 
oven door. Smooth sliding non-tip racks 
is another regular feature although 
styles vary with different models. 

Several manufacturers are offering a 
rotary barbecue. This is an electrically 
operated motor and rotary spit which 
must be separately. The 
meat, fish or fowl is placed on the spit 
which is rotated by a motor clamped 
to the side of the oven. The oven door 
remains open while the rotary barbecue 
is in use. Both top and bottom units 


purc hased 


are used to provide overall heat 


(Concluded on page 90) 









culinary paradise 


these new food laboratories 


at South Dakota State College 


ORKING in this uninspiring old 

kitchen is enough to ruin anyone's 

disposition, reflected the authori- 
ties at South Dakota State College. 
“Surely there’s some remedy.” And 
there was. For that was the beginning of 
remodeling program which 
inconvenient food 
laboratories of yesteryear into the pres- 
ent delightful kitchens that even Cin- 
derella would have been reluctant to 


a recent 
turned the drab, 


leave. 

Here in the eight individual but ad- 
jacent units where almost every na- 
tionally known brand name in kitchen 
furnishings is represented, ‘‘coeds” not 
only prepare and serve meals, but com- 
pare and evaluate equipment and appli 
ances, absorbing this knowledge for fu 
ture use in remodeling their own homes. 

At first mention the individual color 
schemes of the various kitchens might 
conjure up a technicolor nightmare. A 
look into the rooms however, would 
show the 
greens, bright yellows and entrancing 


raspberry reds, soft muted 


citrons blended together by an overall 
green and black tile floor covering and 
dusty rose walls of the central demon- 
stration area, 

‘The ceiling was lowered from eleven 





LeNore Borst is a home economics 
journalism student who attends South 
Dakota State College at Brookings. 
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feet to normal room height. Only in 
the central area was the ceiling left as 
originally constructed, partly to accom- 
modate the large, indispensable demon- 
stration mirror. 

Lighting, too, has been improved. 
When the generously sized windows 
fail to admit sufficient sunlight, a flick 
of any of the numerous switches pro- 
duces the desired fluorescent brightness 
at the counters as well as overhead. 

The new kitchens do not serve merely 
for courses in food preparation and meal 
management; one unit located between 
the living room and main laboratory is 
used primarily for serving guests in the 
home economics parlor, Even during 
open house, work is cut to a minimum 
with a set-in dishwasher, garbage dis- 
posal, felt lined and _ locked silver 
drawers, built-in step and staggered 
shelves in the cabinets, and a pull-out 
and lift typewriter type shelf for the 
electric mixer. Not to be overlooked 
is the space saving 42-inch pull-out table 
that slides back under a 24-inch coun- 
ter when not in use, tray racks that 
utilize the space below this table, a can 
opener concealed in the wall and crys- 
tal-clear push buttons on the electric 
stove which indicate various tempera- 
tures by lighting up in different colors. 

Between this kitchen and the main 
laboratory is a lime green plastic fold- 
ing door that can be pushed compactly 


By LeNore Borst 
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to one side or pulled across the door- 
way to completely separate the two 
rooms. No wall space is wasted behind 
a conventional door, and all worries of 
spatterings and fingermarks are elimi- 
nated because the door is washable. 

The features offered by remaining 
units are equally fascinating and_prac- 
tical. For example, access to the corner 
is gained by large lazy susans in two 
kitchens, while in two other kitchens, 
continuous working surfaces are ob- 
tained by under-the-counter refrigera- 
tors. 

In one kitchen, hanging cupboards 
in light green enamel form a partition 
between it and the adjoining unit. 
Such an arrangement facilitates serving 
since food can be passed from the cook- 
ing center to the dining area on the 
other side. Across the laboratory in 
still another kitchen, the lid of the gar- 
bage container is automatically lifted 
as the door under the sink is opened. 
At the opposite end of this room is a 
peninsular cabinet that opens’ from 
either side. 

What about storage space for clean- 
ing supplies? One closet not only fur- 
nishes room for brooms and dust pans, 
but for extra table leaves as well. 

Girls working in the — southeast 
kitchen have no problem in_ locating 
desired spices. Here, there is a roll 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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foods, nutrition & school lunch 


reezing foods—a timesaving class activity 


EACHING foods and meal prepara- 

tion requires time. But like many 

other teachers in home economics, I 
found my foods classes overcrowded and 
the class periods far too short to pre- 
pare and serve different types of meals. 
This limitation of time resulted, there- 
fore, in a hurried, scurried class pro- 
cedure that gave students little oppor- 
tunity to appraise their products, to 
leisurely practice correct table manners 
and to do a good job of cleaning up the 
kitchen afterwards. The rushed, pushed 
girl in class was more apt to learn bad 
habits than good habits. 

Frequently, foods hurriedly prepared 
were inferior. Cooking takes time, pa- 
tience and experience if the product is 
to be a work of art. Artistic cookery 
and meal service can make a contribu- 
tion to happy family life. 

How can home economics students be 
taught to prepare good and tasty meals 
and to serve them with dignity and 
pleasure within class periods? One solu- 
tion that I found was in freezing more 
and more foods. 

Our homemaking class begins in the 
fall to freeze as many fruits and vege- 
tables as possible. ‘The process is so 
simple and easy that in just a few class 
periods we have an abundant supply 
frozen for use all term. Because of our 
experiments with different freezing 
methods to determine the best for our 
local varieties of food, we are given 
free locker space by the local locker 
plant. Then, in turn, we contribute our 
results to the community. In this way, 
freezing foods becomes a unit of work 
that emphasizes the way in which frozen 
foods can save time for the busy home- 
maker and provide delicious nourish- 
ment. 


Freezing Foods 
In the fall we freeze apples for pies 





Bertha Jennings teaches high school 
vocational home economics in Granby, 
Missouri. Previously she taught at Mis- 
souri Valley College and supervised stu- 
dent teaching at Missouri University. 
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and for frying, pumpkin, squash, 
peaches, persimmons, green beans and 
other foods provided that our weather 
allows for fall gardens. ‘Then as the 
class progresses toward meal prepara- 
tion, we set aside periods to perfect 
techniques for making yeast breads, pas- 
try, cakes and cookies. For example, 
making a good yeast bread takes time. 
When the students produce a_ product 
appraisable as excellent, they freeze it. 
After one demonstration the senior high 
school girls usually make good yeast 
products in their first attempt; however, 
some younger girls need to practice two 
or three days before they achieve a 
shapely bread with good texture. 

The baked bread is then wrapped in 
heavy paper waxed on the inside and 
the package is sealed by taping the ends. 
The bread is cooled before wrapping 
and frozen immediately afterward. The 
wrapping is left intact for reheating the 
bread in the oven just before using. We 
find it practical to make an extra pack- 
age to test the time needed for re- 
heating the bread. 


Meal Preparation 

Later, the frozen yeast bread is used 
as part of the class meal. A_ simple 
menu of baked beans, green salad, all 
bran rolls and Apple Betty includes both 
the frozen rolls and frozen apples. An 
other point to consider is the oven tem- 
perature for the various foods prepared. 
For instance, the beans, Apple Betty 
and rolls use the same oven temperature 
for reheating. 

During one class period, the girls 
wash and store the vegetables for their 
salad, season the beans for baking and 
place them in the refrigerator until the 
next day. The following day they can 
finish the meal with ease and _ have 
ample time to set the table attractively. 
Each girl has the opportunity to learn 
the principle of preparing all foods 
on the menu. 

When we begin the study of pastry we 
use frozen apples, peaches, pumpkin 
and squash. Next year I plan to have 
the laboratory open for a few hours 
during the summer to freeze berries. 


It will give project help with those 
foods and at the same time provide us 
with our own products for the fol 
lowing winter. Since berries grown here 
in the Ozarks are of such good quality, 
we often find our home frozen ones 
superior to the commercially frozen ber- 
ries. 

The frozen pies are reheated and 
served when we have meat dishes. We 
have found also that the frozen apples 
which are fried with their bright red 
peel are delicious with baked fowl. 
They have a flavor which is generally 
lost in winter storage of apples. 

Cooky baking takes full periods. ‘The 
recipes that we use freeze satisfactorily 
Cookies high in fruit content such as 
applesauce, pumpkin, pineapple and 
banana are excellent after weeks of 
frozen storage. ‘These may be served at 
class meals or used for teas. It makes 
entertaining of guests easier to have 
baking done and class time left for 
shining the department and _ polishing 
manners. Both teacher and students 
are relaxed and gracious to guests when 
they are not overloaded with last minute 
preparation. 

There is an unlimited field in prac 
tical menu planning for class teaching. 
With this plan, the girls serve high 
quality, delicious meals in regular class 
periods; besides they learn the advan- 
tages of using home grown foods. 

This past summer, I organized our 
best recipes for a folder that was printed 
by the owners of the freezer lockers. 
They were then distributed to their 
customers. Our cooperation with the 
locker managers not only gives us all 
the freezing space we need, but it has 
helped to increase the quality, quantity 
and varieties of fruits and vegetables 
frozen in our community. 

Freezing them has become a common 
practice of the majority of locker cus 
tomers who formerly had limited their 
freezing practices to meats. All of 
these frozen fruits and vegetables will 
contribute toward an improved win 
ter’s diet for many people in our com- 
munity. And that is one more step 
toward better health. 
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ELDOM does a day go by when the 

homemaker doesn’t have the oppor- 

tunity to include condensed soups, in 
one form or another, in her menu. Not 
only are they readily available and con- 
venient to use, but these soups offer a 
wide selection from which to choose. 
Perhaps their greatest advantage is their 
versatility in cookery. No matter the 
season, the formality of the occasion or 
the menu—condensed soups are a cook- 
ing aid with many time-saving uses. 

The idea of putting soup in a can 
originated with a Frenchman back in 
the days of the Civil War. This 
Frenchman was Louis Pasteur who 
filled some flasks with bouillon and veal 
broth and sterilized them by heating. 
After they were sealed, he stated that 
his soup would last until the seal was 
broken. One of these original flasks of 
soup is now in Philadelphia—still in per- 
fect condition. 

Not long after, canned soups were 
condensed and today, the majority of 
them are found in this form. ‘They are 
prepared double rich, double thick and 
have twice the strength of other soups. 
They are classified in two types, clear 


Photos of Shortcut Chop Suey, Reef 
Pinwheels, top, and Spaghetti with Meat 
Balls, lower left, courtesy of Campbell 
Soup Company. Penny-Wise Chicken 
Pie lower right, courtesy of H. J. Heinz 


Company. See page 87 for recipes 
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soups and thick soups. Thick soups 
have either a white sauce base, clear 
meat or vegetable stock base to which 
is added meat, vegetables and cereal 
foods. Clear soups include the broths, 
bouillons and consommes which are 
made with strained broths of meats, 
vegetables, sea foods and poultry. 


Soup as Soup 


One appealing use of condensed soup 
is, of course, in the making of soup 
itself. Is there anything more satisfying 
than a bowl of piping hot soup on a 
cold wintery day! It has often been 
said that soup “puts the stomach in 
good humor.” Whether this is true is 
perhaps a matter of opinion; but it is 
true that soup is an excellent sustainer. 
Even during Julius Caesar’s time, armies 
often rolled along with no support other 
than their soup kitchens. In cases of 
disaster and emergencies, soup is likely 
to be found on the scene because of its 
easy-to-digest qualities and sustaining 
effect. 

Soup is frequently served as an appe- 
tizer at the first course of a meal. Here 
its function is to stimulate the flow of 
digestive juices and to whet the appe- 
tite. Soups are always popular for 
lunch with hearty sandwiches or for late 
evening snacks. 

Soup at its best is obtained with the 
addition of an equal volume (use the 
soup can for a handy measure) of 
liquid to each can of soup. This brings 


out the full flavor and characteristic 
soup consistency. For a perfectly smooth 
soup, the liquid and soup should be 
well mixed together. The kind of 
liquid used, usually water or milk, de- 
pends on the type of soup and, of 
course, personal preference. 

Soup should be heated over moderate 
heat, just to the boiling point, but never 
boiled. Some of them are better if al- 
lowed to simmer for a few minutes be- 
fore serving. The family sized can 
yields either two or three servings, ac- 
cording to appetites. 


For Summer Meals 

With little effort, condensed soups 
can be quickly turned into a welcome 
iced soup for summer meals. Particu- 
larly suitable for this are consomme, 
cream soups such as cream of celery and 
cream of chicken, black bean and to- 
mato. Consomme is usually served jel- 
lied; the others blended with liquid, 
thoroughly chilled and served in spe- 
cially iced bowls. 


Other Uses for Condensed Soups 

Because of its ideal consistency, con- 
densed soup can be used as a basic in- 
gredient in many different dishes. ‘Two 
of its more modern appearances are in 
casseroles and creamed foods. For this 
purpose, tomato soup heads the list; 
other favorites include cream of mush- 
room, cream of chicken and cream of 
celery. (Concluded on page 87) 
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rolled stuiied fillets 


with oven tomato sauce 


T HE Lenten Season provides a timely 
introduction to fish cookery in foods classes. 
Students will find this unusual dish using 
frozen fillets fun to prepare. 

Frozen fish knows no season for it is 
available throughout the year. 

Its comparative low cost and cooking 
convenience add to its popularity. 
Delicate flavor and texture of fresh fish 
is retained, too, since fish is quick- 
frozen at the height of freshness. 

Fish is extremely perishable and 
requires careful storage. Frozen fish 
should be kept in the freezing unit of the 
refrigerator or in the freezer until 
preparation time. For special dishes 
which call for stuffing, crumbing, etc., 
fish is most easily handled if first thawed. 
Otherwise it can be cooked just as it 
leaves the freezer provided extra 
cooking time is allowed. 

The art of fish preparation encompasses 
all basic cooking methods. But here, 
above all, exact timing and temperature are 
the important points to remember. 


Oven Tomato Sauce 


1 8-ounce can tomato 1 tablespoon minced 
sauce parsley 

1 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon minced 

14 teaspoon sugar onion 

1% teaspoon salt Pepper to taste 


Place all ingredients in oven-proof dish. Bake 
along with fish, stirring occasionally in moderate 
oven for 30 minutes. Serve hot. 
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Thaw 1 package frozen fillets. Cream 14% cup butter 
with wooden spoon; blend in 3 tablespoons minced 
parsley, 2 tablespoons minced onion, | teaspoon grated 
lemon rind, 4 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon pepper 





Cut fillets into serving size portions. Place table- 
spoonful of herb butter mixture on each fillet and 
spread. Roll up like jelly roll, and fasten with a 
toothpick. Place rolls in a well-greased baking dish 





Dot top of each fillet with remaining butter mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 25 minutes. 
Remove the toothpicks, garnish with lemon wedges and 
serve plain or with Oven Tomato Sauce, given at left 
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J look ma, I'm cooking 


O one could get me to change my 
course!” exclaimed one college 
senior as he rolled up his sleeves, 

donned his chef’s apron and began his 
day’s classwork—making cakes in the in- 
stitution management kitchens at Pur- 
due University. 

This attitude is typical of young men 
who have chosen to invade home eco- 
nomics fields for life careers. Now that 
men are realizing the opportunities in 
home economics, colleges and universi- 
ties are keeping pace by modifying their 
curriculum offering to suit men’s needs. 
Purdue shares this experience. 

Five men were enrolled in the insti- 
tution management courses at Purdue 
last year. Here, it has not been uncom- 
mon for women students to enter the 
schools of engineering or agriculture. 
But for these lone men to don white 
aprons in food “labs,” sit at easels in 
applied design classes or answer roll 
calls in home economics lecture rooms 
—that was an innovation. 

This change has proved satisfactory 
to everyone. The young men were 
pleased at ghe sincere interest given 
them by the teaching staff and felt each 
instructor a personal counselor. More- 
over, they found that courses were not 
“breezes” as perhaps many had sup- 
posed. For the girls, this masculine 
influence provided an incentive to put 
forth their best efforts. The institution 
management staff remarked on the seri- 
ous interest shown by the men students. 

Training of men in food production 
is not altogether a post-war trend. The 
first man to be graduated from Purdue 
in home economics received his degree 
in 1941 with a major in dietetics. Fol- 
lowing his footsteps was another who 
had chosen institution management for 
his major. Each year since World War 
II, several men have received degrees. 

These men are now holding various 
types of positions. One supervises the 
coordination of four kitchens and eight 
dining rooms and approves the grades 
of foods purchased in a men’s residence 
hall on the Purdue campus. Another 
is assistant manager of food service for 
a large pharmaceutical company while 
still others manage country clubs, met- 
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ropolitan cafeterias and restaurants. 

The present students have come into 
the school through different channels. 
Several entered Purdue as engineering 
or science students only to find that 
outlets for engineers were crowded or 
that some phase of the courses were 
not to their liking. Another had come 
to Purdue for professional training after 
having practical experience with a food 
accounting service. 

A successful curriculum for training 
young men in the field of institution 
management pivots around the point of 
view of the students. Edith Gamble, 
professor in charge of the institution 
management department, points out 
that young men view this training 
with a purely businesslike attitude and 
look upon it as preparatory to lifetime 
work. The attitude held by girls is 
somewhat different. They often see a 
career in this field as an intermediate 
step between college and marriage. 
Thus, in addition to training in busi- 
ness methods the*girls wish training 
which would help when they become 
homemakers. 

Since the personal qualifications for 
work in institution management are im- 
portant, Professor Gamble helps the 
male student who is considering major- 
ing in the field to analyze his person- 
ality first. She points out that the field 
will be difficult for a young man who 
tends to give in to the temptation of 
saying “yes” rather than _ thinking 
through solutions to problems. He learns 
that institution managers must be able 
to work with many types of people. 
Also stressed is the constant task of 
helping employees to adopt recognized 
standards of home economics. 

The institution management major 
finds that it is also necessary for a food 
executive to acquire a sense of cost. He 
must be resourceful enough to provide 
patrons with food within their income 
range. It is important, too, for him 
to enjoy finding new ways of preparing 
foods and serving them. He must ap- 
preciate food combinations and _ recog- 
nize importance of flavor, texture and 
color in foods. 

Actual course work is much the same 
for men as it is for women. The con- 
tent is comparable to hotel manage- 
ment training except that the practical 


hotel experience is not available at Pur- 
due. Courses, planned with the depart- 
ments of Trades and Industrial Educa- 
tion and Engineering, offer motion ‘and 
time studies and personnel management. 
Thus, men who enter institution man- 
agement with one or two years of en- 
gineering study behind them can sub- 
stitute some of these courses for those 
in institution management. 

Male students take their places with 
the girls in laboratory work. This con- 
sists of quantity food preparation, food 
purchasing, menu planning, manage- 
ment of cafeteria personnel, figuring 
food costs and determining selling costs. 
The men also work in the large cafe- 
teria’s kitchen under the direction of the 
teaching staff and with commercial em- 
ployees. They learn the art of food 
preparation by baking, cooking and 
preparing salads and desserts. 

A good psychological background is 
particularly important for these students 
in order to face future personnel train- 
ing problems successfully. To meet 
this need they take courses such as 
personnel psychology, psychology of 
sales and advertising. 

It might be expected that men stu- 
dents would be exempt from home man- 
agement, but only the six weeks resi- 
dence in the home management house 
is eliminated. Good housekeeping is 
believed as essential for men students 
as for women. And class experience 
has shown that the men have something 
to teach the opposite sex in this line. 
Their theory is that a job should be 
done the simplest way. 

Along with the housekeeping prac- 
tices and sanitation, they study person- 
nel management with major emphasis 
devoted to equipment, its selection, 
care and use. Since the men do not 
take clothing courses they are encour- 
aged to elect courses in economics. 
Family relationship courses appeal to 
them, but they give a reluctant ‘“‘no” to 
the study of child development. Ap- 
plied design courses are of some in- 
terest for providing background in the 
selection of decorations and fabrics to 
be used in commercial establishments. 

The future is almost unlimited for 
men in this field. Industries, resort 
hotels, clubs and resident halls are all in 
need of men with this training. 
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MEN are invading home economics courses 


at Purdue University . . . and finding interesting 
5 £ = 


‘areer opportunities in institution management 





Photos by Paul May, Purdue News Bureau 





Part of training takes place behind cafeteria counter Men in home economics are just as adept as girls arrang- 
to gain experience in serving food and pleasing patrons ing salads, proves a student working in salad section 





Baking rolls is fascinating experience for one student. This student obtains practical experience in quantity 
Training periods include all phases of food preparation cookery by learning when a fish fillet is exactly right 
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Hard Roll*, Baked Apple 





Beef Broth 








SOUP....8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS. .15c SANDWICHES. .15c DESSERTS. .8c 
i Vegetable Orange Juice, Cheeseburger*, Green Salad, ! Banana & Nut | Peanut Butter Fruit Turnover 
Canned Cherries Pimiento Cheese 
Cream of Tomato Juice, Chicken Croquette, Cream | Stuffed Pepper | Chopped Ham & Apple Gingerbread, 
Pea Sauce, Peas, Applesauce Muffin, ® Rasp- Pickle; Cream Whipped Cream 
berry Whip Cheese & Olive 
Clam Fish Fry Roll*, Potato Chips, Sliced | Under the Sea_ | Liverwurst on Rye | Chocolate Cup Cake 
Chowder Tomato, Chocolate Pudding Pear Lettuce 
|\Cream of Hot Pork Sandwich*, Gravy, Squash, Apple | Minted Fruit Celery & Bacon Apricot Cobbler 
Vegetable Nut Pudding Vegetable Cheese 
Potato Leek | Spaghetti and Salmon Casserole, Buttered | Orange and Tomato Apple Pie 
Broccoli, Cheese Biscuits,* Fruit Gelatin Grapefruit on | American Cheese 
Watercress 
Tomato Sausage, Baked Sweet Potato, Green | Waldorf Peanut Butter Raspberry 
Beans, Roll,* Cherry Crisp Jam Chiffon Pie 
Vegetable Hamburg Patty, Scalloped Potato, Carrots,|Tomato Aspic | Egg Salad Plum Upside 
Beef Roll*, Peach Pudding with Vegetable | Fresh Slaw Down Cake 
|Fish Macaroni and Cheese, Stewed Tomatoes, | Chef’s * Deviled Ham & Cr. | Roman Peach Cake 
Chowder Cheese; Lettuce 





Orange Juice, Chicken Loaf, Gravy, Mixed 


Stuffed Celery 


Tomato; Cream 
Cheese & Relish 


Cherry Whip, 
Custard Sauce 
























Broth 


cream of 
Vegetable 


Vegetable 








Hard 


Potato, Carrot & Raisin Slaw, 


Roll*, Baked Custard 


Bologna Roll 


% Onion + | ‘| Haddock Fillet, Mashed Potato, Harvard | Stuffed Prune Sardine & Egg Butterscotch 
pe] | Beets, California Coconut Drops * Plum Jelly & Nut Pudding 
Chicken Baked Noodle with Tomato & Cheese, Meat | Calico Sliced Tongue Fruit Cup 
Cake, Green Cabbage, Peach Cobbler on Rye 
American Cheese 
Scotch Beef Fricassee with Vegetables on Mashed | Stuffed Peach | Tomato Spice Cake 





Fruit Juice, Baked Beans, Frankfurter or 
Cod Fish Cake, Brown Bread*, Apple 
Pudding 


Asparagus 


Carrot, Raisin & 
Nut; Barbecue 


Lemon Meringue 
Pie 





Turkey Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit Crust*, 


Peach Waldorf 


Lettuce & Bacon 


Apple Banana 





Cranberry Orange Relish, Grapenut Cr. Cheese & Date Upside Down Cake 
Pudding 
Spanish Omelet, Baked Potato, Roll*,| Frozen Fruit Peanut Butter Cream Puff 


Green Beans, Graham Date Pudding 


Cream Cheese & 
Relish 








Cream of 
Mushroom 


Alphabet 





Clam 
Chowder 





Hot Pot Roast Sandwich*, Gravy, Green 
Peas, Cranberry Whip 


Molded Mexican 


Slaw 


Chopped Ham & 
Pickle; Tomato 


Rhubarb Pie 





Baked Ham, Scalloped Potato, Buttered 


Minted Fruit 


Peanut Butter & 





Cabbage, Bran Muffin*, Apple Betty Honey; Cr. Cheese | Devils Food 
on Raisin Bread Layer Cake 
Vegetable Soup, Grilled Cheese Sandwich*,| Egg & Pepper | Tuna Roll Strawberry 
Sliced Tomato, Fruit Cup Jam Shortcake 





Orange Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables, 
Waldorf Salad, Pumpernickle Bread*, 
Peach Custard 





Fruit Juice, Tuna & Egg Salad, Potato 


Pear & Cottage 
Cheese 





Sliced Cucumber 
Cream Cheese & 


Olive 


Steamed Fruit Pud- 
ding, Foamy S. 





Flamingo 


American Cheese 








Chips, Muffin*, Queen Pudding 


Jelly & Nut 





Angel Food Cake * 











Cheese Biscuit*, Fruit Cup | 


Beef Noodle | Sliced Ham, Potato Salad, Sliced Tomato, | Red Apple 


& Pineapple 


Peanut Butter 
Lettuce 


Caramel Custard 











Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 
courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline 


Schools. In the menus * indicates butter; S—= Sauce; Dr. = Dressing. 
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See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 
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in Keene, New Hampshire 
“we do it this way” 


BY MARY K. LANE 


Cafeteria Supervisor 
Keene High School 


ARENTS and students in Keene, New Hamp- 

shire have developed a new interest in good 
eating. Last winter, the science class conducted 
a survey of the eating habits of freshman and 
sophomore students as part of a health project. 
The following week, the results were publicized 
through exhibits, newspaper articles and radio 
programs with the aim of teaching the essentials 
of a good diet. 

One worthwhile result of this effort was the 
interest taken by adult groups. Parents re- 
sponded with enthusiasm, asking about dietary 
needs and ways to meet them. Other organiza- 
tions showed a desire to help raise dietary stand- 
ards. Students became interested in adequate 
balanced diets. 

Two months later, a follow-up survey was 
taken. This time, 91 per cent of the students, 
compared to 88 per cent in the first survey, usu- 
ally ate breakfast. About a 29 per .cent increase 
in students reported a very good breakfast, or 
59 per cent. Also, 73 per cent had lunch in the 
cafeteria or brought it from home against 64 per 
cent in the first survey. 

The cafeteria serves the Type A lunch under 
the National School Lunch Program. A choice 
of two complete menus is offered daily for 30 
cents each. Lunches are served to 40 per cent 
of the students. Here is a popular menu and 
recipe: 


Sauted Hamburg in Gravy 
Whipped Potato Buttered Spinach 
Hot Biscuits and Clover Honey 
Peach Upside Down Cake 
Fresh Pasteurized Milk 


Ham Tuck Aways 
Filling 
6 pounds ground ham (luncheon meat) 
Chopped green pepper and onion, enough for color 
and flavor 
Crust 
Biscuit dough 
Sauce 
1 gallon milk 
1% cups fiour 
1 #10 tin of mixed vegetables 
Salt, pepper and butter to taste 


Line bottom of baking pan with biscuit dough 
spread thin. Spread with filling. Top with biscuit 
dough. Bake about 4 hour in 450°F. oven, or until 
biscuit is done. Cut in squares and serve with sauce 
over top. Makes 60 servings. 
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CHEF’S SALAD 

5 qts. shredded lettuce 
2 cups shredded spinach 
4 cubed tomatoes 

4 hard cooked eggs 

1 thsp. minced onion 


1% sods tee Shack 
1 pepper, diced (green) 
2 tsp. salt 

1% cups French dressing 


Cut hard cooked eggs into wedges and add to shredded greens, — 
Combine tomatoes, pepper, onion, cheese and salt. Mix lightly 
with greens, Just before serving add French dressing and toss. 


APPLESAUCE BRAN MUFFINS 


5 cups sifted flour 
4% cup baking powder 


48 servings 


\% cup dried eggs 
34 cup dried milk 


1% tbsp. salt 2 cups water 
\% cup sugar 234 cups applesauce 
1 qt. bran 1 cup melied fat 


Sift flour, baking powder, sugar, salt, dried eggs and dried milk 
together. Add bran. Add water, applesauce and fat. Stir only 
until ary mixture is moistened. Fill muffin pans 2/3 full. Bake | 
400° F. for 20. minutes. a 











1 et sod mix lightly. Combine butt arg: 
and ab mixing well, “had te Pc at 































ANGEL FOOD CAKE 48 servings — 
6 cups egg whites 1% tbsp. vanilla | 
,  ~E tep, salt 1 tsp. almond extract 
_  & tsp. eream of tartar : 4 cups cake flour 
| & thsp. lemon juice 5% cups sifted sugar 
t id 
Beat egg whites and salt until they just peak. Add cream of 


tartar and half of the sugar gradually. Beat until stiff but not 

dry. Add lemon juice, vanilla and almond extract. Sift flour 
and remaining s together several times. Fold into above 
\ . batter. Yield 8 Ibs. Put 2 Ibs. in each of four tube pans. Bake 
‘at 300° F. for 1 - 1 1/4 hours. 





teaching foods and 
nutrition to adults 


PART II—A MODIFIED RESOURCE UNIT 


By Virginia Leslie 


HE first section of this modified re- 

source unit was presented on page 

29 of the January issue. The article 
was introduced with a statement of be- 
liefs and a list of overall objectives of 
an adult program of foods and nutri- 
tion. At that time, detailed activities 
were suggested for: J, Planning three 
meals a day, and II. Spending the food 
dollar wisely. 

The outline of suggested activities is 
continued below. At the end of each 
section, recommended references are 
given by numbers. These refer to the 
master reference list which is found on 
pages 44 and 45 of the January issue. 

During the year 1950-51, ten classes 
were taught with this resource unit as 
a guide, They were so highly received 
that two-hundred women were on a 
waiting list to enter the classes for the 
fall term. 


III. Preparing Meals for the Family 

Suggested Activities: 

1. Plan and prepare meals which use 
such methods as broiler, top of the 
stove, oven and pressure cooker. 

2. Plan and serve vegetable plate meals. 
Check with seven for nutri- 
tional adequacy. 


basic 


3. Develop a score card for desirable 
standards for salads and salad dress- 
ings. 

4. Prepare salads of various types: 
green base; gelatin base; meat; fish 
and starchy, fruit and frozen. 

5. Prepare salad dressings appropriate 
for different types of salads. 





When Virginia Leslie wrote this re- 
source unit she was a teacher of home- 
making education for adults in the 
Brewster Vocational School in Tampa, 
Florida. Last fall she was appointed 
assistant supervisor of home economics 
education in the state office at Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
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6. Plan and prepare meals using cheese 
and/or eggs as the base. Learn the 
important food values supplied by 
each. 

7. Visit the cheese department of an 
up to date market. Study and clas- 
sify the cheeses to be found.  Ex- 
plore the history of cheese making. 

8. Prepare quick breads and _ yeast 
breads. Compare relative cost with 
packaged and baked varieties. 

9. Make pastry by different methods. 
Develop a score card and compare 
results of the different methods. 
Compare quality and price with 
ready mixed pastries. 

10. Make cakes of the different types: 
angel, butter, chiffon, sponge and 
fruit cakes. Develop score card for 
each. Compare quality and cost with 
packaged and baked products. 

11. Learn the cuts of meat, the char- 
acteristics and cost. 

12. Visit a meat market for a demon- 
stration of the various cuts of meat. 
Compare food value and cost. 

13. Use a standard meal pattern. Show 
that by using different cuts of meat, 
the meal might fit into a low, me- 
dium or high cost budget. 

14. Have foreign born women demon- 
strate meals typical of their nation- 
ality. 

15. Plan and serve means which utilize 
leftovers. 

16. “Plan to get meals with a plan.” 

17. Base meal plans around local fruits 
and/or vegetables. Find and use 
recipes for unusual fruits. 

18. Set up recipe and menu files. 


pee weyerences: 1, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
19, 20, 24; and bulletin listings num- 
bers 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 19, 20. 


IV. Serving the Meals 


Suggested Activities: 

1. Demonstrate table settings for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. 

2. Plan a dinner menu and practice 





serving the meal, using English, Rus- 
sian and compromise styles of serv- 
ice. , 

3. Make a set of rules for acceptable 


table manners. Assume the adults 
need these rules only as a reminder 
for their children. 
Have a demonstration on carving. 
5. As meals are prepared, vary the 
methods of serving them, for exam- 
ple, family style with and without 
a maid, formal, with both right 
and left hand service, compromise. 


See references: 5, Chs. 3, 4, 5; 11, Ch. 
20; 13, pp 273-285; 14, Ch. 10, 11; 17, 
Che 2, 65°18: 2IOCR:. i: 


V. Table of Appointments and 
Decorations 


Suggested Activities: 

1. Have a display of table linens such 
as linen, rayon and union damask. 
Demonstrate simple tests for identi- 
fying fiber content. 

2. Have a display of modern table 
mats, covers and doilies. 

3. Learn how china, pottery and earth- 
enware are manufactured. Display 
examples of each, both old and new 
pieces. 

4. Ask a representative of the china 

department of a local store to give 

an illustrated lecture, either in the 
department or in the schoolroom. 

Learn the distinguishing character- 

istics of lead and lime glass; blown 

and molded glass. Have displays of 
each. 

Learn how silverware is made by 

viewing one of the films on the 

making of silver. 

Visit the silver department of a 

jewelry store. Observe designs of 

silver and relate them to periods 
of furniture. Compare the cost of 
sterling with that of plated ware. 

8. Select appropriate table appoint- 
ments for the following people: (a) 
young couple in a low income 
bracket who like modern styles. (b) 
an established couple who entertain 
a great deal and who have tradi- 
tional tastes. 

9, Learn the correct method of re- 
moving candle wax, coffee, cocoa, 
egg, iron rust, fruit and butter stains 
from white and colored linen. 

10. Arrange a number of attractive 
table settings at low and medium 
cost levels, using various types of 


Sr 


6. 


7 


~I 


dishes, silver, cutlery, tablecloths 
or other table coverings and table 
decorations. 


Il. Plan table decorations suitable for 
holiday meals such as Halloween, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

12. Have a demonstration showing 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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j Interesting Movie — tells the story of wheat. 
Called “The King Who Came to Breakfast” 
— 16mm. animated sound cartoon in techni- 
color runs 17 minutes. You pay postage only. 
Please select a showing date (and alternate 
date) at least three weeks later than the date 
of your request. 


2 Colorful Story Chart — illustrates the role 
of whole wheat in the nation’s economy, 
society and the family diet. Helps you 
teach whole-grain nutrition in easy 
story sequence. 


3 Planned Projects — supplementary 
home economics teaching piece, 
8%” by 11”, punched for 
notebook insertion. Multiple 
choice questions have 
spaces for answers. 











(PR ee eee i em 
| National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dept. P-2 


Please send, without charge, material checked. 
. Four-color wall chart — “Begin With Breakfast.” 

















For | es je Copies of student project sheets. (Please limit quantity.) 
. Film, “The King Who Came to Breakfast.” Date wanted............00 
Better Breakfast— i 12) on ok Sa Alternate date ... NE Eee rae 
| (Please select preferred date and alternate date at least 3 weeks from date 
NABISCO i of request. Because of demand, your date for showing will be confirmed.) 
SHREDDED WHEAT PE ax ncsnbbtlachaScdcavaccttwchdetasasavestsasanvecsaa@epeaas sameuat Title 
j RR ei scite ssp Slas aside ca od vanced: ava cuaSeuadabaelldeciuudhepansiadacsdvaadetontiatese ; 
| Address... Feeadeteaicnssers ska teucsdeatbtada 
REND sol Sea skektoseckainecs toossucdsnoneuss Ksincdaitedeenss socsvesoc Ole 


= BAKED BY NABISCO j | 
NATI ONAL BISCUIT COMPANY H Number of students taught............. ro age os tistical 
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IX coeds, who acted as “guinea pigs” 

in a recent Cornell study of iron 

absorption of spinach may help 
bring this vegetable back into fashion 
again. As a source of iron, spinach 
was mainly discredited in the ’30’s after 
a study revealed that it is likely to pass 
through a baby’s body leaving the iron 
content untapped. However, the Cor- 
nell study which was the first to use 
an adult group showed as much as 13 
per cent of the iron in spinach is ab- 
sorbed by adults. 

During a three month period, the six 
students lived on a seven menu diet, 
specially planned by researchers. After 
one month, spinach was added to the 
meals. For four weeks, the girls ate 
spinach with their breakfasts. Then for 
the same period of time, it was served 
with dinners including beef since it was 
believed that beef eaten with spinach 
might affect iron absorption. No dif- 
ference was found, however. 

Directing the study was Frances 
Johnston, associate professor of food 
and nutrition, who received the Borden 
Award for her work on iron metabolism 
at the American Home Economics As- 
sociation Convention in Cleveland last 
summer. 





“September” Looks Promising 
Perhaps to teachers, September means 
school days. But to USDA experts, 





The teen-age winner of Pillsbury’s 
Bake-Off Final described at right 
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“September” is a new raspberry whose 
chief virtue lies in its double harvest. 
This new variety, bearing one crop 
during the regular summer season and 
another in early fall, has been tested 
by fruit growers in the United States 
and Canada since 1947. ‘Test findings 
indicate a firm, non-crumbling berry 
which is excellent in quality and yield. 
Some believe it to be superior to other 
berries for freezing purposes. Further 
information is available by writing the 
New York State Fruit Testing Co- 
operative, Geneva, New York. 


Food Predictions of 1952 

Consumers will have more food to 
buy but prices will be higher—that’s 
the 1952 food forecast from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Here are 
some of their predictions: 

Meat: An increased supply is expect- 
ed, particularly of beef and veal, with 
a slight increase in lamb and mutton. 
Again this year, there should be plenty 
of pork. 

Fish: Homemakers will find more 
fresh and frozen fish but less canned 
because of a greater military demand 
for the latter. 

Eggs, Chicken and Turkey: These 
should be in even larger supply than 
last year. 

Dairy Products: More fluid milk and 
ice cream but less butter is in prospect. 
Supplies of other dairy products should 
be approximately the same as in 1951. 

Fruit: More oranges and fewer grape- 
fruit are predicted. Canned and frozen 
fruits and juices plus the heavy supply 
of dried fruit should be adequate. 

Vegetables: Supplies should be gener- 
ally favorable with the exception of 
sweet potatoes which are expected to be 
low. 


Cooks of the Year 

A California mother baked her way 
to the head of the class with a Starlight 
Double Delight Chocolate Cake in 
Pillsbury’s 3rd Grand National Recipe 
and Baking Contest at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in December. Announcing 
Mrs. S. P. Weston from La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia as “‘cook of the year,” Margaret 


What's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 





Kraut and Frankfurter Week to be 
celebrated nationally February 7-16 


Truman handed her the first prize ot 
$25,000 at the annual ceremonial lunch- 
eon. The winner also received a com- 
pletely equipped General Electric 
kitchen. 

In the teen-age group, 17 year old 
Helen Thatcher of Charleston, South 
Carolina, was grand winner of $5,000 
for her apple orchard pie with an un- 
cooked filling. The 100 competing 
finalists, including four boys and twenty 
one girls, represented 31 states and 
Hawaii. 


New Booklets 


Sensory Methods For Measuring 
Differences in Food Quality is a review 
of the literature and proceedings of 
the 1950 conference sponsored by 
BHNHE. 35c. Agriculture Information 
Bulletin No. 34. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Way of All Cookies is a 22 page 
booklet of cooky favorites along with 
a few hints on preparation, decoration, 
storage and mailing. Free of charge, 
copies are available through Consumer 
Service Department, Western — Beet 
Sugar Producers, 2 Pine Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 


How to Diet Delightfully includes 
sample menus and recipes for low calorie 
diets, low carbohydrate diets and low 
sodium diets. 23 pages. Free. Labora- 
tories of the Richmond-Chase Com- 
pany, San Jose, California. 
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teaching fueods and 
nutrition to adults 


(Continued from page 82) 


flower arrangements suitable for the 
table. 

13. Demonstrate the use of unusual 
decorative objects either alone or 
grouped with flower arrangements 
to make conversation pieces. 

14. Search the five-and-ten cent stores 
for a selection of artistic objects 
which may be used as table decora- 
tions by families of limited incomes. 
Arrange an exhibit of these items. 


See References: 4; 9, pp 239-247; 13, 
pp 243-272; 14, Chs. 26, 27, 28; 15, Ch. 
11; 18; 24, pp 566-602; and bulletin list- 
ings numbers 5, 9, 15, 17, 18. 


VI. Special Occasions 


Suggested Activities: 

1. Have class members describe holi- 
day customs observed by the differ- 
ent nationalities represented in the 
class. Have them demonstrate typi- 
cal holiday dishes. 

2. Plan and serve holiday meals such 
as Thanksgiving and Christmas din- 
ners. 

3. Plan, prepare and serve buffet meals 
suitable for porch or patio. 

4. Plan, prepare and serve a luncheon 

for a bride elect. 

. Decorate a wedding cake and serve 

a “wedding reception.” Estimate 

the quantity and cost for various 

sized groups. 

Prepare hors d’oeuvres suitable for a 

cocktail party. 

7. Plan, prepare and serve a_ party 
for children with appropriate 
decorations. 

‘$. Prepare all varieties of sandwiches 
from dainty open faced ones to 
typical ‘““Dagwoods.” 

9. Plan an outdoor meal which will 
give the men in the family the op- 
portunity to show their culinary 
skills. 
Have a display of tea services rang- 
ing in type from brown earthen- 
ware through porcelain to sterling 
services. Set up tea tables appro- 
priate for each and serve tea in 
the correct manner for each. 

See References: 2; 3; 6; 7; 10, section 

2; 12; 13, pp 303-320; 14, Chs. 28, 29; 

16, Ch. 4; 18; 24, pp 696-717. 


or 


6. 


~ 


10. 


Evaluation 


Some form of evaluation is necessary 
in order to determine the effectiveness 
of the program. In adult work this 
evaluation must be informal, based upon 
the teacher’s observation of the mem- 
bers of the class. She may consider 
a unit successful if she can answer the 
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following questions in the affirmative: 
1. Is there general participation in 


class discussion? 
2. Are there new class recruits? 


3. Are more problems brought to class 


for solution? 


4. Are there requests for more classes? 


5. Are the class members from various 
socio-economic groups? 

6. Is there a waiting list for this 
class? 


7. Do the class members report im- 


proved practices? 


8. Is there a widespread use of books 


Des 


12. Is there a feeling of 











with 


from the department and library? 
9. Are there demands for more wide- 

spread units of work? 
. Is there persistence and prompt- 

ness of attendance? 
there enthusiasm 
the class members? 


evidenced by 


friendliness 
between all the class members? 
. Did comments of the class members 
indicate that they received the help 
they needed? 
4. Were the goals for the unit accom- 
plished? 


the non-caloric sweetener 


that STAYS SWEET at all 


cooking temperatures 
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.» has NO bitter aftertaste 


A non-caloric sweetener that keeps its 
full, natural-tasting sweetness even when 
baked at high temperatures for prolonged 
periods, SucarYL is ideal for perking up 
the normally drab, unappetizing meals 
of persons on sugar-restricted diets. 
Makes for greater menu variety, since 
it can be used in any number of foods 
that otherwise would be too high in 


calories or carbohydrates. SUCARYL en- 








== 


UCARYL 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 













hances taste appeal, too, because it can 
be cooked right in to give foods a sugar- 
like sweetness throughout—with no bit- 
ter or metallic aftertaste. Available as 
SucaryL Sodium Tablets, in bottles of 
100 and 1000; and SucaryL Sweetening 


Solution, both sodiumand calcium forms, 


in 4-fluidounce bottles. 
At all pharmacies. Obbott 






Send for Recipe Booklet and Samples 


Free booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes,” con- 
tains 32 pages of cooking, baking, canning and 
freezing recipes which cut calories from 23 to 
89 percent by using SUCARYL in place of sugar. 
See coupon section in this issue or write to 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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AST spring the home furnishing in- 

dustry suffered a severe financial set- 

back when the consumer suddenly 
stopped buying, causing manufacturers 
and retailers to be left with excessive 
inventories. Manufacturers had over 
produced in the first quarter of 1951 be- 
cause of the threatened shortage of 
essential materials due to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. 

The huge stockpile of television sets, 
electric appliances, carpets and other 
home furnishing products has been 
gradually alleviated by cutting down 
production and selling at cost price o1 
less. The acceleration of industrial 
mobilization for national defense will 
force reductions of as much as fifty per 
cent in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts. This is expected to further reduce 
inventories and to set the industry on 
an even keel again, 


Disposable Filter Bags 

Removable and disposable filter bags 
for the Singer floor model vacuum clean- 
er are now available. These filter bags 
are used within a specially styled fab- 
ric bag which has a zipper closing. In 
the future consumers will have the 
choice of either the special bag with 
disposable filters or the original type 


bag. 


Plastic Shower Stalls 

Shower stall bases made of reinforced 
plastic are claimed to have several ad- 
vantages over terrazo or steel bases. 
They are lighter and molded without 
seams to prevent leakage. The bases 
or full shower stalls are available in a 
wide range of colors and are said to be 
resistant to cracking, peeling and chip- 
ping. The surface of the base is ridged 
to reduce slipping. Kaytel, Inc., New 
York are the manufacturers. 


Two Purpose Fan 

A combination window and portable 
fan to be used either on floor or table 
or fitted into a window is manufac- 
tured by the Lau Blower Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. The fan is fitted into 
the window with the aid of metal spacer 
brackets. The brackets are installed so 
the window raises or lowers without dis- 
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turbing the fan. Also, the fan is easily 
removed from the window to other parts 
of the home, office or school. 


Knife Sharpener 

The Oster Double-Action Electric 
Knife Sharpener which hollow grinds 
the cutting edges of knives can end the 
annoyance of inefficient dull knives. The 
appliance sharpens both sides of a blade 
simultaneously and also the points of 
the blade. The manufacturer claims 
that any size or type of knife can be 
sharpened as well as scissors, pocket 
knives, screw drivers and other small 
household tools. 


Ovenette 

A separate baking and roasting appli- 
ance to supplement the oven of the 
kitchen range is produced by the West 
Bend Aluminum Company, Wisconsin. 
The electric roaster, called the Ovenetie, 
is thermostatically heat controlled and 
can be used to bake a cake, a pie, muf- 
fins, potatoes or small roasts. The 
roaster includes a cake pan, pie pan, 
seven muffin cups, a roasting pan, a rack 
and cover. It retails for approximately 
$17.00. 


Product Briefs 

e A dispenser made of polyethylene 
serves catsup in a _ controlled flow. 
Molded in the shape of a whole tomato, 
the dispenser named Squeezit washes 
easily, is attractive and unbreakable. 


e A table top to enlarge a bridge table 
to seat eight people is made by E-Z-Do 
of New York. The round pressed wood 
top is 46 inches in diameter, but can be 
folded in half for easy storage. Dubl- 
Top retails for about $4.00 


e Clay flower pots can be camouflaged 
with colorful plastic jackets called Pot- 
O-Looms. The jackets come in gay 
colors and designs and are made to fit 
three to four inch pots. They can be 
obtained from the Anglers Products Co., 
Flushing, New York. 

e@ Useful for gardeners and homemakers 
is the Hose-On garden hose connector. 
The connector unit consists of two parts. 


What's going on in the home 
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Deborah Golub, a student at Cornell 
University, demonstrates an O-Cedar 
Sponge Mop. The cellulose mop has a 
wringing attachment that permits its 
use without wetting the hands. It is 
good for scrubbing floors and walls 


One, with inside threads, screws onto a 
faucet and the second part, with outside 
threads, screws into the receiving end 
of the hose. <A _ half-turn attaches the 
hose to faucet or releases it. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer the coupling 
will not leak—the higher the pressure, 
the tighter the fit. 


@ Disposable filters for Sunbeam Coffee- 
masters are now on the market. ‘The fil- 
ters are constructed of strong paper and 
are inexpensive enough to be discarded 
after a single use. They are manufac- 
tured by Schwartz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. ‘The 
regular flannel filters are available from 
the Sunbeam Corporation. 


e A jar opener that can be installed 
out of sight under cupboards or shelves 
is appropriately named the Hidden Jar 
Opener. It is supposed to be able to 
open all types and sizes of jars, glass 
bottles and pry-off tops. It also seals 
jars tightly and securely. Operation 
is automatic, no pressure is required. 
Manufactured by the Wilcox Company, 
Sherman Oaks, California. 
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soup’s on 
(Continued from page 76) 


In casserole dishes, condensed soups 
serve as a ready-made sauce. When 
combined with a solid ingredient such 
as noodles, spaghetti, rice or potatoes, 
all of which are relatively bland in 
flavor, they impart added flavor as 
well as providing the sauce base. 

Another use is in recipes requiring 
a thick white sauce as souffles, cro- 
quettes or meat loaves. The soup, serv- 
ing as the white sauce, holds together 
the remaining ingredients. Usually it 
is used just as it comes from the can. 

Condensed soups also provide a 
quick delicious sauce for creamed dishes. 
They can be combined with meats, fish, 
poultry, eggs, cheese (for Welsh Rab- 
bit) and vegetables and served over 
toast, etc. Adding a can of soup to left- 
overs proves a good way to extend them. 
Not to be forgotten either are the possi- 
bilities of pour-on sauces from these 
soups. 

For creamed foods, soups generally 
need to be thinned with a small amount 
of liquid. The exact amount depends 
upon the desired consistency. However, 
with the exception of tomato soup, the 
general proportion is 14-14 cup liquid 
to 1 can (114 cups) of soup. Seasonings 
may also be added but it is a good policy 
to taste the sauce before adding them. 


Salads and Salad Dressing 

Gelatin type salads are given extra 
flavor when made with condensed soup 
as the base. Some of the more popular 
kinds for salad making are consomme, 
cream of chicken or celery and tomato. 
These mixed with vegetables, meat or 
eggs offer innumerable combinations. 


Tomato soup makes a colorful and 
flavorful French dressing. Basic pro- 
portions for preparing 214 cups dress- 
ing are: one can of soup, 14 soup can 
salad oil and 14 soup can of vinegar. 
For seasonings, dry mustard, Worcester- 
shire sauce, onion, salt, sugar and pep- 
per are especially good. 

Following are some interesting recipes 
using condensed soups. 


Penny-Wise Chicken Pie 


2 cans condensed cream of chicken 
soup 
1% cups unseasoned, diced, 
potatoes 
1 cup cooked, sliced carrots 
1 cup cooked peas 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 
Pastry based on 1 cup flour 


cooked 


Combine first 5 ingredients. Place in 
a 1\% quart casserole. Top with pie 
crust which has slits in it to allow for 
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escape of steam. Bake in a hot oven 
450°F. for 25 minutes or until browned. 
Makes 5 to 6 servings. 


Vegetable Aspic 
2 tablespoons unflavored gelatin 


14 cup cold water 
can condensed cream of tomato 
soup diluted with equal amount of 
water 

1 3-ounce package cream cheese, 

softened 

4 cup cooked salad dressing 

14 cup chopped green pepper 

1% cup chopped celery 

14 cup sliced stuffed olives 


Soften gelatin in cold water 5 min- 
utes. Heat diluted soup to boiling and 
add to softened gelatin stirring until 
dissolved. Cool until slightly thickened. 
Blend cream cheese and salad dressing 
together; stir in remaining ingredients. 
Add mixture to thickened gelatin. Pour 
into individual molds or 9x5x3 inch 
loaf pan. Chill until firm. Serve on 
salad greens. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Beef Pinwheels 
with Mushroom Sauce 


— 


bs i pe 


cup chopped onion 
tablespoon shortening 
cups ground cooked beef 
cups prepared biscuit mix 


— 
— 


cups milk 
cans (21% cups) condensed 
cream of mushroom soup 


Cook onion until slightly brown in 
shortening; add ground beef and \4 cup 
soup; set aside. Combine biscuit mix 
and 24 cup milk. Roll biscuit dough in 
an oblong piece about 4 inch thick. 
Spread dough with meat filling; roll up 
lengthwise like a jelly roll. Cut into 6 
114-inch thick slices; place on a greased 
baking sheet or pan and bake in a hot 
oven (400°) for 15 to 20 minutes or un- 
til brown. Meanwhile, combine remain- 
ing soup and milk; heat well. Pour over 
beef pinwheels. Makes 6 servings. 


Shortcut Chop Suey 


1 pound pork, cut in l-inch cubes 

1 tablespoon shortening 

1 large onion, chopped 

1 can condensed cream of celery soup 
1 4-ounce can (14 cup) mushrooms 

(save juice) 

4 cup water 

2 teaspoons Worcestershire Sauce 

3 cups hot, cooked rice (1 cup 


uncooked) 


Brown pork cubes in a heavy sauce- 
pan. Add onion and cook until limp. 
Blend in soup, mushrooms and juice, 
water and Worcestershire sauce. Cover 
and simmer for 30 minutes; then remove 
lid and cook 15 minutes longer or un- 
til pork is tender. Serve with hot rice. 
Makes 6 servings. 
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Open a new world 


of cooking magic 
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Frijtyte 


ORIGINAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
DEEP FRYER 


% ADDS VARIETY TO MENUS 
Hundreds of tasty and unusual dishes are 
easily deep fried in only 2 to 7 minutes. 


%* NO POTS TO CLEAN 
Cooking compound remains in Fryryte for 
repeated use. 

% LIGHTWEIGHT only 62 pounds yet has 
largest cooking capacity. 

* AUTOMATIC—QUICK heats faster more 


evenly—assures better cooking results. 


% NO TRANSFER OF FLAVORS 
Accurate thermostatic control prevents over- 
heating—keeps cooking compound clear 
longer. 


*% COOK BOOK INCLUDED 
Contains hundreds of recipes and time and 
temperature chart. ° 
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ELECTRIC BUTTER CONDITIONER 


KEEPS BUTTER 
AT ANY 
DESIRED 

CONSISTENCY 


Always ready to 
use right out of the 
refrigerator. Helps 
keep butter sweet 
and fresh ... ends 
the need for “setting out’ to attain proper con- 
sistency for creaming or blending. Thermostati- 
cally controlled—fits any refrigerator. 


SEE DULANE’S DUAL 
OFFER COUPON page 94 
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OMPARISON shopping for apparel 

and accessories for girls is more 

prevalent in the 10-to-14 age group 
than it is for lower age groups. This 
was revealed in the Children’s Wear 
Study recently completed by the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

In addition to girls’ wear, the study 
also covered boy’s and infants’ wear. It 
indicated that 34% of the purchases of 
apparel for 10-to-14 year old boys in 
large department stores were cash sales, 
64%, charges sales and 2% were made 
on the installment plan. In contrast, 
specialty stores and smaller retailers 
reported that 43% of their sales of 
boys’ apparel were cash, 31% charge 
and 26%, of the apparel was purchased 
on the installment plan. 

Information included in the study 
was based principally upon data col- 
lected by the Pittsburgh Consumer 
Panel which has been in operation since 
1947. Each day, panel members in over 
400 selected families write in a diary the 
department store type merchandise pur- 
chased by all members of their families. 
Once a month these diaries are mailed 
to the University and the results tabu- 
lated. Copies of the Children’s Wear 
Study and others in the series which 
cover millinery, shoes, men’s wear and 
women’s and misses’ blouses are avail- 
able for $1.00 each from the Research 
Bureau, University of Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


For Chemists Only 

The problem of removing paint spots 
from wearing apparel, rugs and other 
household fabrics is as old as amateur 
painting itself. Usually we pass the 
problem on to professional cleaners. 
The many types of fast drying paints 
and lacquers which are available today 
make this problem particularly difficult. 
Some of these paints are not affected by 
naptha or turpentine, and only partially 
removed with strong solvents such as 
ethylene dichloride and_perchlorethy- 
lene. Also new textile fibers mean new 
problems because some of them are 
softened or dissolved by the strong sol- 
vents. 

Recently, experiments were made by 
adding a well-known cationic surface- 
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active agent to the cleaning fluids. Spots 
of six different paints and lacquers were 
allowed to harden on a variety of cot- 
ton and woolen textiles. The new 
cleaning method removed practically all 
the paint. It is said that this agent is 
being welcomed by the _professionai 
cleaner. Further information can be 
had by writing to the editor of For 
Instance, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Swiss Calanda 

From Switzerland comes the newest 
of the zig-zag sewing machines. Simi- 
lar in performance to the German 
Pfaff and the Italian Necchi, the Swiss 
Calanda makes zig-zag stitches, button- 
holes, sews on buttons and clasps, em- 
broiders, monograms, darns, appliques, 
etc. It also sews straight forward or 
in reverse. 


All Inclusive Suits 

Rayon suits which can be worn in 
winter as well as in summer are be- 
coming more and more popular with 
wives as well as with husbands. Pop- 
ular in price, holding their shape well, 
and with the added attraction of boast- 
ing a spot resistant finish, these suits 
are hard to beat. According to the 
American Viscose Corporation, the spot 
resistant finishes now being applied to 
rayon suitings give excellent resistance 





Combination sewing and cutting table 
for schools made by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. is designed to accommo- 
date more students in less space. When 
not in use the machines are lowered. 


what's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


to all water-borne spots, but are not 
intended to resist grease or oil. Spots 
made by rain, milk, water-based inks, 
fruit juices, mud, soft drinks, tea and 
coffee will leave no traces if the spot 
is promptly wiped off with a damp cloth 
to remove sediment. 


Washing Hint 

Have you ever found soap stains on 
your clothing after ironing fabrics 
which have not been thoroughly rinsed? 
Try washing them in a solution of two 
tablespoons ammonia to a gallon of 
lukewarm water. Add a water softener 
if the water is hard. 


‘Now is the time for all .. .” 


More carbon copies, less smudging 
and neater, clear-cut figures are prom- 
ised by the nylon typewriter ribbons 
developed by Burlington Mills. The 
fine weave permits clean imprint and 
the nylon gives longer wear. In black 
or black with red, the ribbon is sold un- 
der various brand names in stationery 
stores. 


Christmas Aftermath 


It seems a long way to Christmas in 
either direction but we saw last Decem- 
ber an exhibit of Christmas trees 
trimmed by seven of the top fashion de- 
signers. Brigance, Claire McCardell, 
Ceil Chapman, Omar Kiam, Mollie 
Parnis, Adele Simpson and De Pinna’s 
custom order milliner, Mr. Harold, were 
the designers who turned their talents 
to tinsel. Every tree looked like a 
beautiful lady. One resembled a spring 
print—trimmed with big gentians, pop- 
pies, pink carnations and sprays of 
wheat. Another simulated a_ spiral- 
draped dancing skirt, with each flounce 
outlined with a row of silver balls. A 
third tree was sprayed pale pink and 
interlaced with white tulle and silver 
beads and looked like a ball gown. One 
“Christmas on a Shoe String” tree sub- 
stituted dozens of red shoe strings for 
tinsel and popcorn. Tied on_ the 
branches were bows of red and white 
checked gingham. These ideas _illus- 
trate how differently trees can look, if 
you care to depart from the traditional. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


HIS is the tale of a teacher’s reward. 

A student made a bound buttonhole 
by a method new to her but devised by 
the teacher. She was so pleased with 
the results that she sent the directions 
to her married sister. The sister tele- 
graphed “Eureka! A_ perfect button- 
hole.” The teacher might be permitted 
a smug smile. 


Several requests have come in for an 
attractive metal eyelet to use for lacing 
a bodice of a dress. We used the metal 
eyelets, now on the market, which are 
primarily suggested as suitable for the 
eyelets of shower curtains. We put 
them on the bodice wrong side out 
because that side is flatter than the 
right. Then we _ buttonhole _ stitched 
over the ring of the eyelet with metallic 
thread in one case and with soft-twisted 
cotton embroidery thread in another. 
The purled edge of the buttonhole or 
blanket stitch is prettier if placed at 
the outer edge of the eyelet and not 
at the edge of the eyelet hole. 


It is amazing to note the number of 
women in my classes who ask me how 
to do basic hand stitches and to explain 
the function of each. It makes me 
wonder if our schools are teaching 
enough basic processes and techniques! 


Protecting the toes of shoes in travel 
bags is no problem if you make a heart- 
shaped bag of two pieces of fabric sewed 
together and stuff the bag. It will slip 
into the toe of the shoe and yet leave 
the rest of the shoe for packing other 
items. The bag, when cut, should be 
two and one-half inches across the top 
of the heart and three inches long. 


Nylon marquisette “swish bags” used 
for protecting hose during laundry are 
satisfactory for packing hose during 
travel. Both bag and hose are easily 
found in the travel case, whether you 
need a clean pair of hose or whether 
you need to wash a pair. 


Are we teachers keeping up-to-date on 
the new sewing machines and the new 
attachments for sewing machines? Signs 
along the road of progress indicate that 
we had better or we'll be sorry. 


An editorial advisor to PHE, Miss Mauck now 
eonducts her own sewing center in Decatur, 
Georgia. She formerly taught at the Ohio State 
University. 
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good public relations 
(Continued from page 62) 


with such things as shopping ethics, ae- 
veloping judgment in relation to adver- 
tising techniques, and in the ability to 
obtain satisfaction from personal ex- 
penditures through skill in judging 
wearing qualities and in discriminating 
between values. 

Most high school girls have some re- 
sponsibility in shopping and marketing. 
The training they receive in home eco- 
nomics gives them an intelligent point 
of view and helps stretch the food and 
clothing dollar. 

Also, the study of color and design 
helps the girl to analyze herself with re- 
spect to her good points and her limita- 
tions in personal coloring and _ figure. 
She learns to select becoming lines and 
colors to enhance her particular type. 
For the teen-age girl whose personal ap- 
pearance is of such vital importance to 
her at her present stage of development, 
this is a fascinating study. 


Values in Family Living 


Short units in social conduct, voca- 
tions for women and home furnishings 
are sometimes offered, depending on the 
interests and needs of the group. 


Although the entire course in home 
economics places major emphasis on 
good home membership and preparation 
for homemaking, time is set aside for 
the study of some of the intangibles re- 
lating to the art and science of home- 
making. 

The discussions of sharing the family 
income, responsibility in the home and 
problems of living together in the 
family, such as_ parent-child relation- 
ships and _ brother-sister relationships, 
bring forth lively arguments and spirited 
points of view from these teen-agers. 

Young girls are also deeply interested 
in learning about their own emotional 
natures, why they behave as they do 
and what it means to grow up emotion- 
ally. 

A deeper insight into our home eco- 
nomics curriculum will reveal that we 
are engaged in teaching values in family 
living, in helping the student to work 
out an integrated philosophy of per- 
sonal, home and family life, and in un- 
derstanding the ideals controlling suc- 
cessful homes and wholesome family 
living. . 

So your son is going to be an engineer 
and your daughter will be a homemaker. 
Why not educate one as well as the 
other in preparation for the life that 
lies ahead? Let’s give them both an 
equal chance for success in their chosen 
careers. 


! 
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— class material with 
up-to-date viewpoint 


on menstruation 
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“How Times Have \_ 
Changed”’ is the 
title of the Tam- 
pax manual for 
teachers and the keynote of an authori- 
tative study of the purpose, function 
and care of menstruation. Starts with 
interesting historical background of 
superstitions and erroneous beliets. Then 
come the facts as known today. Ana- 
tomical charts and drawings. Excerpts 
from doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 

Informative students’ booklets also 
are offered. Your girls will appreciate the 
Tampax method of monthl¥ care which 
does away with irksome restraints. No 
belts or external pads belong with Tam- 
pax. No bulk to hamper or chafe. No 
need to remove for tub or shower. Many 
physical educators recommend its use 
in school pools, as it is worn internally. 

Please examine coupon and check re- 
quirements. Note that additional copies 
of students’ booklet ‘Coming of Age” 
will be forwarded on receipt of order 
card, 
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t+ TAMPAX INCORPORATI D - 
' Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. ¥, 

! Please send the free material checked. ] Tampax 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
+ manual for teachers ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.” ! 
2 0 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 1 
+ Super, Junior absorbencies. © Booklet for { 
§ students “Coming of Age” with order card for ' 
§ additional free supply. : 
‘ 
' 
Ss cdc veces cathensssreevedeweeenes ° 
8 ' 
§ School Address. .........sseeeereceeeee ' 
H City .Zone State : 
‘ ! 
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“GET ACQUAINTED” TRAVEL KIT OF FAMOUS 
BEAUTY AIDS... YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
FROM 


So you can know their truly beneficial effect, 
Botany will send you this clever week-end kit, 
filled with four fine products all enriched with 
pure, creamy ‘peed og Triple-Action Cream, 
Lotion, Formula #70 Facial Treatment, Soap, 
all planned to soothe and soften your skin 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 


BOTANY MILLS, INC., PASSAIC, N. J. 


COPYRIGHT 1952, BOTANY MILLS, INC. 
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work magic/ 


Pep up casseroles, add zest to salads, 
brighten meats—it’s simple with 
whole Sunshine Pimientos. Their 
vivid red color and mild, spicy flavor 
make the generous difference between 
average cooking and exciting meals. 
Keep jars or 





miento 
on the 
pantry 
shelf. 


POMONA 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Griffin, 
Georgia 








electric ranges 
(Continued from page 73) 


Another model is equipped with a 
grill which slides from the oven com- 
partment. The grill utilizes the heat 
from the broiling unit. The large 
aluminum griddle is good for pancakes, 
eggs and other grilled food. 


Cleaning the Range 

A clean range operates more efficient- 
ly and is longer lasting. Before the 
range is cleaned it is important that all 
switches are turned off and all parts 
are cool. The electric units should 
never be immersed in water. 

If food spills on the enamel surface, 
it should be wiped off immediately with 
a dry cloth. After the range has cooled, 
it can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Harsh abrasives should not be used. 

Spills on surface units will be burned 
away by the heat of the unit. After the 
unit has cooled, the carbon can be re- 
moved with a stiff (not wire) brush. 
The drip pan beneath the units can be 
removed and washed. The metal rim 
around the edge of the surface unit 
should be removed often to clean un- 
derneath. When necessary the oven 
should be given a thorough cleaning. 
Shelves, baffle and units should be re- 
moved and the oven walls washed with 
warm soapy water then rinsed with a 
cloth wrung in clear water. Racks can 
be scrubbed with a stiff brush. The 
baffle plate can be cleaned, but the 
heating unit should not be dampened. 
When oven units are replaced the con- 
tacts should be pushed well into the 
outlets so that the unit will heat 
properly. 


culinary paradise 
(Continued from page 74) 


top spice cabinet directly above the mix- 
ing counter. Special flour and sugar 
bins in drawers eliminate the need for 
canisters. Careful check would show 
that no breadboxes or cake covers ap- 
pear in the entire laboratory. The rea- 
son? Bread and cake receptacles are lo- 
cated in the drawers. 

“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,” is an adage particu- 
larly apropos of the kitchen with a 
special cookbook shelf. This shelf, just 
deep enough for one large recipe book, 
is located between two short cabinets 
over the stove. 

The treatment of windows in two of 
the units is especially noteworthy. A 
scalloped wallboard with a washable 
fabric wall covering minimizes the size 
of the windows which have proved too 
large in these cases. 

Perforated sliding bins for vegetables, 
semi-circular swinging shelves, and 
cabinets with spring hinges that open 


and close silently are but a few 
more improvements in the home eco- 
nomics department at South Dakota 
State College. They make the home 
economics majors thankful that the days 
of water hauling and using wood burn- 
ing stores are only dim memories of 
the past. 


shoes have memeries! 
(Continued from page 70) 


heavy decorations of silver and gold. 

The Gauls introduced cork-soled slip- 
pers without heels but with turned-up 
pointed toes. These were worn indoors 
while a simpler sandal was donned for 
out-of-doors. Here, again, shoes were 
used as a mark of distinction and only 
patricians could wear the peribarides. 
The men conveniently discarded stock- 
ings because long linen trousers held in 
at the ankle with jeweled garters were 
the fashion note of that day. 

The Gauls’ Celtic cousins on the other 
side of the English Channel produced 
an invention in keeping with the love 
of gadgets of their Yankee descendants. 
The Celt, addicted to wandering over 
the moor and morass, turned out a shoe 
adapted to his way of life. He called it 
a buskin and it was so constructed that 
water exuded from it as soon as the 
foot ceased to be immersed. 


Shoes with Points 


Historians refer to medieval days as 
the Dark Age of History. That may be, 
but boots were not backward in those 
times. They were tramping along quite 
merrily making history of their own. 
Shoes were not shoes in those days but 
poulaines. ‘These were made of silk, 
soft leather or gold cloth. They had 
thick soles of leather, cork or wood and 
were ornamented with jewels. 

But that is only half the story. The 
exquisite poulaines boasted of points, 
first short points, then longer and longer 
points. The law stepped in and advised 
lowly toilers to refrain from wearing 
points more than six inches in length. 
But the princes, who were the law, 
strutted in poulaines with two feet of 
useless boot material extending before 
them. Those beautiful points were sadly 
in the way of the wearer so he fastened 
them to his knees with golden chains or 
silver ribbons attached to jewelled gar- 
ters. 

These vanities were not suffered in 
silence. The monks, forbidden to wear 
such frivolous attire, abused the peak- 
toed boots of the worldly-minded. The 
grotesque shoes only grew more gro- 
tesque. The Church thundering its dis- 
approval of the absurd fashion for the 
long-forked shoes prevented wearers 
from kneeling in the house of God. 
Such condemnation helped not at all. 
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The gay fellows of the court sewed more 
pearls to their poulaines and stuffed the 
ridiculous points with tow to make them 
curl up like a ram’s horns. 

One might ask if the knights went 
crusading in gold pointed shoes. We 
do know that these foolish shoes held 
sway for two hundred years or more. 
No wonder we look back to those far 
off days as a romantic age. But listen! 
This was one era when women were 
more sensible than men. The pointed 
shoes were difficult to manage in long 
skirts so the ladies of the court con- 
tented themselves by embroidering the 
toes of their shoes in gold as they gos- 
siped the long afternoons away. 


First Overshoes 

One extreme always swings to an- 
other. When the Renaissance dawned 
the men returned to simplicity in foot- 
wear. They wore wide flat shoes of 
cloth, silk or leather made without heels 
which fastened with a string tied over 
the instep. Their wives, on the other 
hand, became quite frivolous and 
tripped about in exqusite slippers of 
silk or satin. These were slashed and 
puffed and embroidered with jewels and 
gold and silver threads. Such gorgeous 
footwear could scarcely tread the filthy, 
muddy streets of the cities. A boot- 
maker seized the opportunity to invent 
the patten which was worn over the 
shoe outdoors. The modern rainboot is 
a direct descendent of the cork soled 
patten. 

Great Britain 

The sixteenth century brought Henry 
VIII to the English throne. He and his 
followers admired gay plumage and 
footwear was not the least of their wor- 
ries. Velvet slippers of crimson and vio- 
let adorned their aristocratic feet. Above 
these were rose gold embroidered crim- 
son stockings held tightly in place by 
elaborate garters. King Henry intro- 
duced silk stockings into his realm. 

His famous daughter, Queen Eliza- 
beth, holds the records for wearing the 
first pair of knitted silk hose. Mistress 
Montague, her silk woman, presented 
her with a pair of black knitted silk 
hose for a New Year's gift. Capricious 
Elizabeth thereafter refused to wear the 
old variety made from pieces of material 
shaped to fit the curves of the leg. Poor 
Mistress Montague must have had a 
sorry time until she had taught other 
ladies-in-waiting how to make this 
novelty. 

Elizabeth’s courtiers wore embroid- 
ered and jewelled low shoes, orna- 
mented on the toes with dainty rosettes. 
Sir Walter Raleigh at one time owned 
a pair of diamond studded shoes valued 
at 80,000 pounds. 

It is interesting to note that not 
everyone in this era approved of the 
shoes in vogue. The Scotch and Irish 
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peasants had such deep-rooted antipa- 
thy towards footgear of any kind that 
they refused to wear it on ordinary 
occasions. However, the etiquette of 
church-going demanded shoes and the 
long suffering peasant was forced to 
sacrifice comfort for convention during 
services. This custom did not prevent 
him seating himself on a gravestone and 
removing his boots as soon as he had 
escaped from church. 

The Stuarts introduced boots richly 
trimmed in fringe and lace with the 
tops turned down to spurs which jingled 
like bells when the owners strode about. 


France 


The coronation of Louis XIV of 
France brought in a period of increas- 
ing frivolity. The women bound their 
feet tightly with hair to keep them 
small. This style together with their 
tightly laced corsets produced sickly ail- 
ing females subject to frequent fainting 
spells. 

By the time Louis XV came into 
power in France the lords were cavort- 
ing about in long white hose and slip- 
pers with high heels painted red. For 
the first time silk hose was clocked. 
Footgear styles grew giddier until the 
reign of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
tionette when women’s feet were veri- 
table jewel cases. Shoes were often dia- 
mond-studded, and one popular style 
was a long narrow shoe with the heel 
seam covered with priceless emeralds. 
Today, we copy those fabulous styles 
by encrusting our evening shoes with 
fake jewels. 

Then royal heads toppled and brought 
a glamorous era to a close. The French 
revolution introduced square-toed, high- 
healed leather boots with closed turned- 
over tops for men. Women adopted 
Grecian sandals and white stockings. 
We can only wonder if they sighed for 
the light-minded days that were gone. 

Napoleon’s name appeared on _ the 
European horizon and had its day. The 
Bourbons returned to the throne of 
France. Through it all, fashions went 
on changing. Dresses became shorter 
and shorter and shoes needed more at- 
tention. Gaiters made of prunella, a 
twilled fabric, became fashionable with 
the men. Thus, each decade down to 
our own day brought something new in 
footwear. 

Today we wear more exquisitely con- 
structed shoes than any people in his- 
tory, but they are only copies as far as 
fashion is concerned. The modern spike 
is a new version of the one worn in the 
era of the Louis’. The beautiful cut- 
work on slippers and pumps originated 
in the days of Roman grandeur. The 
youngsters of our day wear a smart copy 
of the old Grecian sandal. In shoes, as 
in other fashions, modern designers look 
to history for inspiration. 


























Do You Have Your 
Copy of 


CAREERS in HOME ECONOMICS 


10 9” x 12” illustrations (reproduc- 
tions of 1951 covers) with separate 
descriptions of Home Economists on 
the job. Visualizes careers for which 
Home Economics education prepares 
students. Widely used as a basis of 
talks on opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomics and as attractive wall dis- 
plays. In a cee per set 
cover. of 10 





Practical Home Economics | 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 























IT’S EASY TO CUT 






YOUR PATTERN ON THE 


DRITZ 
CUTTING 
BOARD 





Here is a 
really professional type 
cutting board to be used at home, and 
protect your table, bed or floor. The 
surface is marked every inch in each 
direction. You can pin the fabric along 
these marks according to the straight 
grain. Assures complete accuracy 
when cutting material either cross- 
wise, lengthwise or bias. If work is in- 
terrupted before completion, pinned 
fabric and pattern can be folded 
inside the board and stored away. 
Size 40” x 72” open ne 
ize i 
19” x 40” folded. $3 98 





Ask for these Dritz Sewing Aids and many 
others at your favorite notion counter: 
Dot Snapper Kit, Dritz Button Makers, Dritz 
Skirt Marker, Dritz Tailor Tacker, Dritz Tracing 
Dritz Self-Threading Needle, 


Wheel & Paper, 






JOHN DRITZ & SONS 
New York 10, New York 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Founded by Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 


McKnight Publications 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 


- + new book on 
\ rules of order 






"Practical Parliamen- 





tary Procedure"’ covers 
PARLIAMENTARY every phase of parliamen- 
pRoceour 1 tary law. By Rose Marie 





Cruzan, Easily read and 
easily understood. Gives 
terms, necessary steps to 
obtain action, tells how to 
obtain the floor, gives 
; ; pointers for members and 
oificers. Designed for all organizations as well as 
schools and colleges. Not a new subject, but a new 
practical presentation. Cloth bound. $2.50. Write 
for approval copy. Clip this. 

**Home Mechanics"’ . . . by Woodin. Informa- | 





tion and operations common in repair and mainte- 
nance of homes, $1.25. 

"Food Service’’ . . . by Livingstone, For res- 
taurant, hotel, coffee shop, cafeteria and home 
use, . , $1.50. 


McKNIGHT (NY) McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 47-A, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, III. 














How to Cut 
Food Costs 


without cutting food value... 
With food prices so high, your 
home economics and adult educa- 
tion classes need your counsel on 
food-money management more than 
ever. Write for the latest edition of 
“Family Food-Money Management” 
Designed to help you teach stu- 
dents how to eat better for less 
money, it includes teachet’s sugges- 
tion unit, sample student reference 
folders, recipes, work sheets and 
wall chart. It will be sent to you 
without charge. Use coupon page 
95 or write for your copy today. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Dept. PHE-2, 309 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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eurriculum materials 
(Continued from page 64) 


Houston, Texas. Homemaking — Junior 

High School. Houston Public Schools, 

1950. 31 p. 
Gives an eighteen week course in home- 
making for the eighth grade girl, and is 
designed as a preview of the many in- 
teresting activities available to students 
who elect one or more of the advanced 
homemaking courses. The major purpose 
of this brief introductory course is the 
development of interest in homemaking 
as an art to be cultivated. Aims to es- 
tablish on the part of each girl a strong 
sense of personal responsibility for help- 
ing to make the best possible home for 
herself and her family. 


Houston, Texas. Homemaking I—IV. 
Houston Public Schools, 1949. 27 p. 


Continues the work of the eighth grade 
homemaking unit. Strong emphasis is 
placed on the food needs and food 
habits of the high school girl and her 
family; on food values and costs; and 
on the responsibility of each girl for her 
own food intake and the maintenance of 
health. 


New York, New York. Food and Nutri- 
tion in the Curriculum. Board of Educa- 
tion, 1946-47. 67 p. 
Treats the practical nutritional prob- 
lems found in the high school student’s 
home in an endeavor to combine the 
values of food and education in the 
curriculum, 


New York, New York. Food Trades for 

Vocational High Schools. Board of Educa- 

tion, 1949. 160 p. 
This publication sets forth the basic 
course of study and syllabus in the Food 
Trades. It provides for general back- 
ground, related instruction and the de- 
velopment of the skills which make for 
competence in the trade. Offers compre- 
hensive training in vocations associated 
with the food trades industry. 


Omana, NesrasKA, A Tentative Outline 

for Homemaking, Grades Seven-Twelve. 

Omaha Public Schools, 1950. 76 p. 
Introduces broad units through sketchy 
outlines that allow much _ individual 
adaptation by the teacher; gives special 
attention to: (1) maintaining a sense 
of personal worth which has to do with 
how the child feels about himself and 
what others think about him, and (2) 
mutuality, which has to do with how 
he feels about others and what he can 
do for them. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. Home and Family 
Living. Pasadena Public Schools, 1950. 
55 p. 
Outlines a resource unit containing work 
on marriage, home development, eco- 


nomics for homes and families, health 
education, child care, technical skills, 
and survey of recent needs and interests 
in the field. Lists 356 problems wherein 
young people seek to have information 
given to them. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. Course of Study 
in Clothing (7th and 8th Grades, Clothing 
1, 2, 3, 4) Sacramento Public Schools, 1950. 
45 p. 
Contains the usual units and suggested 
procedures in the field of junior high 
school clothing courses. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, Course of Study 
in Family Living 5 and 6—Senior High 
Schools. Sacramento Public Schools, 1950, 
53 p. 
Attempts to strengthen the family as 
an institution by making it stable and 
happy. The course of study has been 
developed to meet the needs of all 
students who plan to become home- 
makers. The various grade levels are 
divided up and are stocked with attrac- 
tive units of work in the area. 


Satem, Orecon. Home Living. Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, 1946. 63 p. 
Designed to serve as an aid for day-to- 
day teaching in small high schools that 
do not have homemaking laboratory 
equipment. Suggested and outlined units 
are interesting and thorough. 


SEATTLE, WasHincton. Home and Family 

Living. Seattle Public Schools, 1946. 49 p. 
Derives from six years of work by com- 
mittees of teachers and embodies in 
broad outline the factors of living that 
must be emphasized if home life is to 
reach its highest level. While intended 
primarily for the guidance of home 
economics teachers, the guide should 
be studied by all teachers. 


ToreKa, Kansas. A Guide for Home Eco- 


nomics in Kansas Secondary Schools. State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1949. 
179 p. 
Experiments with the offering of home 
economics in both general and special 
curriculums and contains a very good 
plan for many different projects. 


TreENTON, New Jersey. Education for 
Family Life in the Primary Grades. State 
Department of Education, 1948. 29 p. 


Wasuincton, D. C. Practical Nursing 
Curriculum. Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education, 1950. 140 p. 


Identifies the basic skills that the prac- 
tical nurse must possess and the related 
knowledge required for the intelligent 
practice of these skills. The analysis is 
not designed to serve as a curriculum or 
course outline, but it does determine 
much of the essential training content 
that must be included in the curriculum. 
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Are you up-to-date ? 


Teaching aids are! 
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Take advantage of February’s 
extra day to try out these timely aids. 
You'll be surprised how much 


they do. 


Just use these coupons. 


More on the following pages ——» 
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FREE CALORIE SAVING RECIPES x 


Samples of New Non-caloric Sweetener 







ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 
32-page Sucaryl recipe booklet, ‘Calorie 
Saving Recipes for Foods Sweetened 
Without Sugar.”’ (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many— ). 


[} Two sample bottles of Sucaryl Tablets. 


Please send me, 
without charge: 


School or Organization 
eee ; 
City, Zone & State 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Free Recipe Booklet For Home Economics Teachers 
Again, Canco is offering its free 48-page illustrated booklet, Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods. The booklet contains recipes and menus calling for intelligent, 
economical use of canned foods in tasty, nourishing dishes. Send for your copies for 
class use today. 


Please send me, free of charge, for class distribution, the number of booklets 


indicated: 

QUANTITY: 

——Choice Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods 

EA CTT eee COE TT Wine Siiewelnes rer rc 

ee ee eee eee ee eT er reer rr ero ret “eens 

Street Address ..... ECCT T CST ee TI Te errr rT . 

Ce tsccees ToT T CCT ECT T TTT | eee i, errr ce 
23 PH2 Feb. 52 PHE 


Borden’s, Dept. PH-101, Box 175 
New York 46, New York 
Please send me a free copy of “Good Eating By Borden's’ 


Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Please send me ...... BOTANY MILLS TRAVEL KITS as advertised in this 
issue: I enclose 10c per kit ordered to cover cost of postage and handling. 


PE irra ha 18 6WSRE KOE IRSVaD TESA ROOST Sa Aly es 


a i a eee Knee OR ERM EA pated 


Ee saline pan Ota eels, wectesina a6-< 80 En cmwuvien Stat eee eee ee 


Advertising Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me without charge ....... . copies of the booklet, ‘Acetate, 
the Beauty Fiber’, which contains all the facts about acetate . what it is, 
how to recognize acetate fabrics . . . how to care for them, how they will 
perform. (Send for as many copies as you need to distribute to your pupils.) 


PN ets ae atone a She lels Gre me ad 


SEHOOE Gi ecdanndeReres eer ror ey homies 


Address ee a ee oe 


JOHN DRITZ & SONS, 1115 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send the following Dritz Sewing Aids: 


Educational Literature (free) 

Dot Snapper Kit 75c 

Dot Refills (state colors) 19¢ 

.. Tailor Tacker 97c 

Chalk Refills 11c 

Pattern Perforator 52c 

Cutting Board $3.00 

Lap Board $1.27 

. Belt & Buckle Kit (state size) 44c 

Covered Buckle (state size) 8c 

Stitched Buckle (state size) 8c ; 
These prices include the 25% teacher’s discount. 
To cover postage, add 10c if order is $1.00 or less, 25c if order is $1.00 to 
order is $2.00 to $3.00, 50c if over $3.00. 


Teacher’s Name 


Self-Thread Machine Needle 37c 
3-in-1 Button Kit $1.12 

. Button Refills (state size) 19¢ 
Stitched Buttons (state size) 19c 
Nylon Elastic Thread (color) 19c 
Tracing Wheel 52¢ 

Tracing Paper 26c 

.Interfacing (dress pkg.) 67¢ 
Interfacing (suit pkg.) $1.¢ 

Skirt Marker 5% 

TOTAL (ENC LOSED) 


$2.00, 40c if 





School or Organization _ 
School or Office Address = 
City 7 ae Zone State 
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These Are Your Teaching Aids! 


1. To make your job easier 
with charts, new books, 
lesson plans, recipes, 


tests and project ideas. 


2. To add more student in- 
terest with literature and 
attractive publications for 


their very own. 


All Free or At A Small Cost 


Send Your Coupons Today! 
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DULANE Aryuste tc vr 
40% DISCOUNT DULANE INC. 


1400 N. River Road, RIVER GROVE, ILL. 


OFFER (1 Send me prepaid—Fryrytes at discount price 
$17.97 
e ( Send prepaid—Butterytes at discount price $8.97 
ae one [] Send prepaid—special combinations of above at 
e . $25.00 
BUTTERYTE I enclose my check (or money order) for ...... 
RN A A I ee ee 
Retail Price $14.95 Ce ER er eae ReCr oe ree 
COMBINATION COPTER AGGIES 0... icvcece cece ocsctesesetoerens 
BOTH FOR $25.00 AY ey, Gias'i coos be Peas GIES «6suxeg 


Consumer Education Department 


JOH NSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Pint of BEAUTIFLOR 
Cleaning and Polishing Wax 
and demonstration suggestions 
Please send me a demonstration sample of Beautiflor, 


liquid cleaning and polishing wax, and— ___student 
circulars on floor care. 





Name. sass esate tndedlinents ee 





Title or Department 


School or Organization ‘ 4 


Address___ Le 1 ee Ce a hides cea 


ee ee aS, ee LE ee eee) 
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SPECIAL SILVERWARE OFFER 

to Home Economics Teachers, Students! 

KELLOGG COMPANY, Dept. AC, Wallingford, Conn. 


Please send me, postpaid, 4 “Signature” pattern teaspoons, initialed or plain, 
as indicated below. I enclose 75c in cash and a box top from any Kellogg 
cereal. (See Kellogg ad on Cover 4.) Also my name and address. 


Desired initial .... Plain .. 


Sr: PY re SRE fe tee PANIES 54 CS ais. State. . 


National Biscuit Company 
449 West Fourteenth Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, material checked. 


er Four-color wall chart—“Begin With Breakfast.” 

savas copies of student project sheets (Please limit quantity.) 

eaee Film ‘‘The King Who Came to Breakfast.”” Date wanted ............. 
BUCOE 5 oss cecbecs (Select date at least 3 weeks after request. Showing 


BERENS io cigs bacon keen ae heparin Mieke aesiene eau LO SEs eer 
0, Re ere | (ae. Re, Hera |, ee College. .... Others... 
oo eS OF ISS IDE MEY Gor OC ARE IAC Ne ODER EOOCe 
GaP. si rn See atin eecksees >Senndieukeenae Ee re eee 
No. of H. E. Students Taught—Girls ...... a ee Grade(s) ...... 
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Price 


$8.97 
ve at 
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Yes! You can have 
All these Free and Inexpensive 


Teaching Aids! 


All you have to do is: 


1. Read the coupons 


2. Fill in those you want 


3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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4-UNIT TEACHING KIT FOR CANNED FOODS 


National Canners Association 
Home Economics Division 


1133 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send Canned Food Teaching Kit for ...... students. 

[OO eS rennin ob rt ke ere are OE i ha Ae ee 
OME s Pees ce cone een Je Pies ks. oes H.S +s's:« COMBS. aces 
7 AE PT EE PEROT PT ee ee oe es 
CI ci iwrne en ian ecg Ve ceeees ce Zone So eee 


WOO ee ee eet 


Pomona Products Company 
Sunshine Pimientoes 
Griffin, Ga. 


Please send: Folder for Teachers. 


PURINE re atin 5 Uae avieiwale ame ateel gua mice Ba elyie Title 

SCHOO! 5666 ks fll oa 2 bas eee Ps Si... es COIR... OUMe eae 
eee ar er ea eg OT eR ee 
le rere ree were sep Aree ee eee cere No er Tey 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls ...... oe Grade(s) asian 
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Tampax Incorporated 


Chrysler Building East 
New York 17, New York 


PS-22-D 


Please send the free material checked, 
(0 Tampax manual for teachers, ‘How Times 
Have Changed.” (] Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 





ee ee ee eee ee 


United Fruit Company 

Offers Teaching Kit 

A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK BOOK 
with all recipe illustrations in four colors. A new educa- 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full color. 
Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to all 
Home Economics teachers. United Fruit Company, Pier 
3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Rie: PERNT TEPER TAT Ce POSE is ciaacenwemen 
ot Oe Pelee rT eee rere Oe eee TT 
Mo intr s Maen ad Carns esas Medel 04k eked om aha 
MMMNNC ANT cit Ne bie kee 8d oa be amas Roles Tre 


Wheat Flour Institute 

309 Jackson, Chicago 6, III. 

Please send me without charge: 

(J) a. FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT (How To Eat Better For 
Less Money) complete teachers’ suggestion unit. 

C) b. Catalog of other free nutrition teaching aids. 


ee COLE Cre Tee EE Oe Per ee Ae EMNAS cvidews see henge 
| ee ee oe Bh, Sin... 6.2 veep GO Others...... 
YEE LT OER ES ERE ORT CLE TT CROCE RETR OC 
RCA Nie viveaeeueees cuniedewsauaxeelis | PRE CETL Per 
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NINE BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBIT IDEAS 


$5.00 
WITH BEAUTIFUL LETTERING 


"An Exhibit For Every Month in the Year." 


ee 


~ 






A Pretty Bulletin Board is 
Good Publicity 
Tell your Home Ec story on the 

Bulletin Board. Here are NINE ex- 

hibit ideas, easy to assemble in a 

JIFFY! May be used, also, as POST- 

ERS. NINE Units are included! Sewing, 

Grooming, Color in Costume, eti- 

quette, Wardrobe Selection, Flower 

Arrangement. A Fashion Show. Un- 

usual Foods. Party. 

Each Exhibit Includes the 
Following 

LARGE beautiful colored letters, with 
adhesive back ready to arrange on 
your bulletin board. No cutting. 

AND 2 ALPHABET PATTERNS — | 
Large — | Small. 

A SKETCH, 8!/xI1, showing HOW 
the exhibit is to be assembled on 
the Bulletin Board. 

A LIST of items needed for the ex- 
hibits, with one or more included. 


HERE ARE THE NINE EXHIBITS! 

1: NIMBLE THIMBLE: A lovely girl 
dressed in real fabric displays 
TWELVE sewing items. 

il: A GIRL MUST CHOOSE: A 
Blond, Brunette, and Redhead, 
wear a "halo" of becoming colors. 

Ill: A FASHION PARADE: A "real" 
clothesline reveals a girl's model 
wardrobe 

IV: YOUR HANDS TELL: A beauti- 
fully manicured hand displays 
REAL manicuring items. 

Vv: FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: A 
beautiful arrangement of artificial 
flowers to mount. 


VI: DATING FOR DANCING: Two 
couples show the "right and 
wrong’ dancing etiquette. 

Vil: UNUSUAL FOODS: TWENTY 


rare fruits and vegetables dis- 
played in beautiful color. 

Vill: A VALENTINE TEA: A _ lovely 
model in a gay formal extends the 
invitation. 

IX: MAY DAY FASHION PARADE: 
A REAL May Pole with lovely 
dress models in a parade. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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R. KATHARINE ROY, Head of 
Home Economics here at Montana 
State College, is on leave this year. She 
is assisting in the development of the 
home economics work in Superior Col- 
lege at Athens, Greece. Dr. Roy has 
written us of the extreme lack of books 
and magazines. Consequently, our State 
Home Economics Association is spon- 
soring a collection of books and maga- 
zines for this college. . . . We are invit- 
ing the editors of our outstanding home 
economics magazines to cooperate with 
us. We thought perhaps you would 
like to have your magazine sent to this 
school. In fact, Dr. Roy wrote in a 
recent letter that she hoped it would be 
possible to have Practical Home Eco- 

nomics sent to the college. 
ERMINA FISHER 


Secretary 
Montana Home Economies Association 


Exchange Teacher Likes 
Practical 

I am a Home Economics teacher from 
Germany. I have been in the United 
States for about three months as an ex- 
change teacher. During this time I 
have visited schools in Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. In many of these 
schools I have seen teachers using 
Practical Home Economics. Each teacher 
and her pupils have expressed their 
opinions concerning the valuable service 
rendered by your magazine. 

I believe that Practical Home Eco- 
nomics would be a valuable asset to me 
and would prove quite beneficial to my 
students. I am writing this letter to 
request you make such valuable ma- 
terials available for use by me and my 
students in Germany. I would appreci- 
ate it if you would be so kind and 
generous and would contribute a sub- 
scription for our use. I am sure that 
the girls and boys in Germany would be 
helped to learn some of the things you 
ably portray in your magazine... . 

Thanking you for your kind con- 
sideration and cooperation, and assur- 
ing you that we shall make good use 
of this magazine, I am 

MARIANNE SCHMIDGALL 


Rottenburg, Germany 


The publishers of Practical Home 
Economics are very happy to send a 
complimentary subscription to the 
home economics department of Superior 
College at Athens, Greece, and to the 
exchange teacher from Germany. 


YW Invaluable for Reference V 


HISTORY of HOME ECONOMICS 

4 vW 
An authoritative text of 40,000 
words with 37 illustrations, Traces 

‘W Home Economics in America W 
from the beginning. Year by year 
chronology for 36 years. Pages 

w for notes. Room for clippings. w 
Thorough. Complete. Readable. 
It belongs on your reference $1 

w shelf. WwW 


Practical Home Economics 
‘W 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. W 








HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 
Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing "House"! 











A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘'cut-outs'' for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you moy actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings. even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—-all in a room made 
to order! 


THERE ARE "SEVEN" TEACHING FEA- 
TURES INCLUDED: 
I: SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES, 18 x 24, in FULL 
COLOR of rooms, walls, rugs, drapery, fur- 
niture cut-outs. 


Il: A COMPLETE ARCHITECT'S BLUE PRINT of 
a REAL house; learn to read and interpret. 


Ill: A BOOKLET of 32 pages on PERIOD FURNI- 
TURE with drawings and sketches to illustrate. 


IV: TWENTY FOUR pieces of actual furniture 
WOODS, each labeled with description, use, 
etc. 


Vv: TWENTY swatches of household textiles all on 
cards identifying and describing each. 


Vi: A FOLDER giving ONE HUNDRED rules for 
the use of color in House Decoration; and 


Vil: A HOUSE DECORATION PLAY for a delight- 
ful summary of this teaching unit. 


Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was prepared 
and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative. 
ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 
OL ea 
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Money Management, 


Your Food Dollar Booklet! 
tout <a 


lar, is a down-to-e 
eating throu 
Specific helps are given 
ning; making grocery lists; 
storing and cooking 


Dollar is the newest 1n 


food. 
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Ready to Buy” is 2 


"Now You're 
n Your Food Dollar that tells 


what to look for in each grocery 


item. Handy charts will help you as 
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ou shop for meat 
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QUESTION: How can you and your 
students profit through Money Man- 
agement? 


ANSWER: A family plan for spend- 
ing and saving reduces worry and 
emotional strain over money problems. 
You and your students will learn how 
better money management helps 
achieve the things you want now and 
in the future. 

Money Management: Your Budget 
helps families solve rea/ problems. 
One homemaker says: 

“Our financial status changed three 
times in five years. In spite of change, 
we made the budget work.” 
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Order food filmstrip, too! 
(black and white) i 
lecture to supplement Y 
filmstrips—in full color—i 


dairy products, fruits and 
th accompanying lectures, 


our Food Dollar lessons. 


lJustrate buying meats, 





and eggs, 
foods. Filmstrips, w! 
on free loan for one week. 


“Spending Your Fooc 


s a specially prepared, up-to-dat 


vegetables, and processed 


“When we stopped budgeting, we 
ot our taste of poor management and 
Paoli again.” 

Families who think they can never 
get ahead of their bills learn that 
planned spending leads to financial 
security: 

“Our bank account is our greatest 
achievement.” 

Of course, there are many more 
achievements—which you will dis- 
cover in teaching Money Manage- 
ment. Won't you share your budget- 
ing experience and ideas with us? 
Your letters will be welcome. 


Cordially, 


a ee 


Director, 
Consumer Education 
Department 
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Budgeting Memo 








Don’t make the budget into a strait-jacket. Instead, when 
o. : family members plan together for the things they want most, 
Practical Guides for they will develop a tailor-made spending guide that will 
adjust to changing circumstances. 
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FREE OFFER! 
Don't delay sending for a free copy of Your Food Dollar 


Corporation 


booklet, plus an order list that includes food filmstrip 
lectures available on free loan for one week. 


Use coupon on page 142 
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DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT AND 
TANGY APRICOT JAM (made with 


T. , ; 
bi Prepare fruit, add 3% cup 
ol ld 3Y, s 
— : “2 pound dried iedons 
roms et ey overnight Drain, 

serving liquid, C ine; mix 
whee Chop fine; mix 


dried apricots) 


Me: 
feasure 4 Cups prepared fruit, 4 








Have you ever worried about the suc- 
cess of your classruom jelly demonstra- 
tions? Well, thanks to Certo and Sure- 
Jell and frozen, canned, dried, and 
bottled fruits and juices, you needn't 
any longer! Today — jelly making is 
sure—follow recipes carefully and you'll 
have delicious jams and jellies every 
time. It’s easy —no more messy fruit 
preparation. It’s fast — takes just 15 
minutes. And what's more, you can 
demonstrate whatever you want when- 
ever you want. So teach the principles 
of jelly making with Certo or Sure-Jell 
—the wonder fruit pectins! 









Exciting new 20-minute color movie 
— now available on loan! 
Also valuable color slide film—absolutely 
free! Today—send requests for slide film 
prints, movie—or both (along with first and 
second choice of dates for movie) to 
Frances Barton, Dept. FX, General Foods 
Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Offer good in U. S. A. only. 
*Send requests to Frances Barton, Box 


PM, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (See above.) 





Place over high heat. Brj 

= — boil; boil Srey Ong 
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— ~ Add 4 bottle Certo at 
* Sur and skim 5 minutes, 
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CAL—TRY THis FOR YOUR NEXT DEMONSTRATION! 


cag Slasses and cover at 
Mate ne %y -Inch hot Paraffin, 
sone y ut 10 six-ounce glasses, 
hii . Z e—new leaflet featuring 

yY other luscious recipes,*) . 
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